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PREFACE 

1  HAVE  to  thank  many  for  the  permission  to  reprint 
both  poems  and  prose,  and  the  full  list  of  names  of 
those  authors  and  publishers  who  have  kindlj-  helped 
me  will  be  found  in  the  schedule,  placed  for  greater 
convenience  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

"  The  bee  is  little  among  such  as  fly,  but  her  fruit 
is  the  chief  of  sweet  things,"  and  as  the  honey- comb 
bears  witness  to  summer  rather  than  to  the  various 
flowers  that  made  its  store,  so  must  "  The  White 
Wallet,"  in  many  instances,  tell  simply  of  Poetry, 
and  bear  no  record  of  individual  names.  For  I  have 
now  no  means  of  tracing  the  source  of  many  quota- 
tions to  be  found  among  its  pages. 

Where  one  asterisk  is  marked,  it  signifies  the 
source  of  the  excerpt  is  unknown.  Where  two 
asterisks  are  placed,  they  signify  the  poem  is  anony- 
mous. Where  three  are  found,  they  represent  my 
own  signature. 

PAMELA  GLENCONNER. 
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Jesu  is  in  my  heart,  His  sacred  name 

Is  deeply  carved  there  :    but  th'  other  week 
A  great  affliction  broke  the  little  frame, 

Even  all  to  pieces,  which  I  went  to  seek. 
And  first  I  found  the  corner  where  was  J, 
After  where  E  S  and  next  where  U  was  graved. 
When  I  had  got  these  parcels,  instantly 
I  sat  me  down  to  spell  them,  and  perceived 
That  to  my  broken  heart  he  was  /  ease  you, 
And  to  my  whole  is  Jesu. 

George  Herbert. 
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O  Man,  miserable  creature,  drenched  in  the  water  of 
thy  tears,  which  are  more  familiar  to  thee  than  the  seas 
and  rivers  to  fishes.  Where  wilt  thou  save  thyself  if 
thou  put  not  thyself  under  the  shelter  of  patience  ?  All 
is  replenished  with  miseries,  and  to  be  desirous  of 
exemption   is  a  petty  apostacy  in   nature. 

Tribulation  is  the  King's  highway,  beaten  and  tracked 
with  the  sacred  steps  of  thy  Master,  and  with  a  countless 
number  of  Saints,  who,  all  of  them,  have  made  their 
afflictions  the  degrees  of  their  glory. 

Jesus  is  the  brazen  serpent  planted  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  this  World,  which  healeth  all  the  bitings  of 
our  impatience. 

Behold  Patience.  It  is  the  salt  of  the  prophet  Eliseus 
which  purifieth  the  polluted  waters,  and  sweeteneth  all 
the  bitternesses  of  life. 

"  The  Holy  Court"  by  Caussin,  tutor  to  Louis  XIII., 
translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins. 
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Two  aged  men,  that  had  been  foes  for  life 

Met  by  an  open  grave,  and  wept — and  in  those  tears 

They  washed  away  the  memory  of  that  strife, 
Then  wept  again  the  loss  of  all  those  years. 

Two  youths  discoursing  amidst  tears  and  laughter 
Poured  out  their  trustful  hearts  unto  each  other. 

They  never  met  before,  and  never  after. 

Yet  each  remembered  he  had  met  a  brother. 

A  boy  and  girl  beneath  the  dawning  light, 
Glanced  at  each  other  near  a  palace  door. 

That  look  was  hope  by  day,  and  dream  by  night, 
And  yet  they  never  saw  each  other  more. 

Should  gentle  spirits  born  for  one  another, 
Meet  only  in  sad  death  the  end  of  all  ? 

Should  hearts  that  spring,  like  rivers  near  each  other 
As  far  apart  into  the  ocean  fall  ? 

Charles  Tennyson  Turner. 
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Great- Heart  was  deceived. 
"  Very-well,"  said  Great-Heart. 

R.  L.  S. 


My  gardener  was  standing  by, 

He  bid  me  take  great  care. 
For  if  I  gathered  the  Rose  so  red 

There  groweth  up  a  sharp  thorn  there. 

0/d  Song. 
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ST.   BENNO   AND   THE   FROGS. 

.  .  .   He  could  find 
As  he  walked  the  bank  along, 
Singing  the  Three  Children's  song, 
No  tranquility  of  mind. 

"  Frogs  !  "  he  said,  "  when   Bishops  praise 
God,  ye  should  amend  your  ways 

And  be  silent  for  a  while." 
As  he  spake  no  sound  he  heard, 
They  were  silent  at  his  word. 

He  continued  with  a  smile : 

"All  ye  green  things  of  the  Earth, 
Praise  the  Lord  who  gave  you  birth. 

And  for  ever  magnify. 
All  ye  living  things  that  dwell 
In  the  waters,  praise  as  well. 

And   for  ever  magnify." 
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Sudden  Benno  ceased — a  flame 
Leaped  upon  his  brow  of  shame, 

As  he  did  within  debate : 
"  Who  am   I  to  be  so  sure 
That  my  hymn  is  half  as  pure, 

Praises,  as  acceptable. 
As  the  sounds,  though  loud  and  harsh 
Of  these  dwellers  in  the  marsh, 

What  am  I— that  I  can  tell  ?  " 

Turning  to  the  swamp,  he  cried  : 
"  Sitters  by  the  water-side, 

Do  not  ye  your  hymns  forgo  ; 
I   release  ye  of  the  ban. 
Praise  the  God  of  frog  and   man, 

Cantate  fratres^  Domino  !  " 

Baring-  Gould. 
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Be  very  silent.  Trust  greatly  in  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
not  in  anything  below  It ;  least  of  all  in  friends  :  when 
the  sun  goes  in,  they  change  colour,  but  the  Sacred 
Heart  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Ma}' 
every  blessing  be  with  you. 

The  Mother  Superior, 
Convent  at  Tours, 
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Whenever,  in  the  heat  of  musical  argument,  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  give  way  to  those  common  expres- 
sions of  discontented  old  age,  "  Nowadays,"  and  "  In 
my  time,"  a  visitation  of  doubting  and  profound  humility 
succeeds,  in  which  I  am  tempted  to  set  down  half  my 
opinions  to  the  intolerance  of  my  advancing  years,  so 
naturally  adverse  to  change,  alas  !  even  to  improvements 
that  include  change. 

After  all,  what  does  that  contemptuous  "  Nowadays  " 
mean  ?  or  that  "  in  my  time,"  pronounced  with  such 
regretful  pride?  For  the  most  part,  only  that  the 
clouds  are  emptied  of  their  light,  that  the  little  rose- 
coloured  islands  have  become  mere  violet  blots  on  a 
grey  sky,  that  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  I  endeavour 
to  become  resigned  to  the  idea  that  possibly  it  is  only 
my  own  sere  and  yellow  leaf  that  is  at  fault,  and  which 
makes  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  with  me  to  digest 
food  that  the  rest  of  the  world  finds  both  palatable  and 
sufficient  for  nourishment.  I  then  endeavour  to  console 
myself  with  the  heroic  but  cheerless  consideration,  that 
it  is  doubtless  better  that  I  should  be  a  fastidious  and 
cantankerous  old  man,  than  that  the  musical  taste  of 
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my  country  should  be  going  "  to  the  Dogs  "  altogether  ; 
and  that,  provided  the  sacred  fire  still  burns  in  many 
breasts,  it  matters  comparatively  little  that  upon  one 
small  altar,  a  heap  of  cold,  white  ashes  should  be  lying. 
From  "  Recollections  of  Joseph  Hey  wood" 
by  Adelaide  Sartoris. 
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COLINETTE 

COLINETTE  ^tait  son  nom, 
Elle  habitait  un  village, 
Oil  r  ete  de  ma  jeune  age, 
J'allais  passer  la  moisson. 
Qa  n'dtait  qu'  une  fillette, 
Je  n'^tait  qu'un  ecolier, 
Elle  est  morte  en  F^vrier. 
Pauvre  Colinette. 

Lorsque  nous  courions  tous  deux 
Dans  la  verdoyante  allde, 
Comme  elle  etait  essouflee, 
Comme  j'^tait  radieux  ! 
Le  puison  et  la  fauvette, 
Chantaient  nos  chastes  amours. 
Les  oiseaux  chantent  toujours, 
"  Pauvre  Colinette." 
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Sur  ce  banc  ce  fut  un  soir, 
Notre  derni^re  entrevue, 
J'avats  I'dme  toute  emue, 
Je  raimais  sans  le  savoir. 
Cachant  ma  peine  secrete, 
Je  lui  dis,  prenant  sa  main, 
"  Adieu,  jusqu'a  I'an  prochain." 
Pauvre  Colinette. 

Un  tel  recit  est  tres  vieux, 
Cette  histoire  est  bein  commune, 
Pourtant,  il  n'en  est  pas  une 
Qui  ne  me  mouille  plus  les  yeux. 
J'aimais  plus  tard,  en  poete 
Par  vingt  coquettes  charmd 
Je  n'ai  qu'une  fois  aim6. 
Pauvre  Colinette. 

Old  French  Song. 
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God's  help  is  nearer  than  the  threshold. 

Irish  Proverb. 


SOUFFRIR   passe.      Avoir   soufFert   demeure    eternelle- 

ment. 

French  Proverb. 


L'ENFANT  de  tant  de  prieres  ne  peut  s'egarer. 

St.  Monica  of  her  Son,  St.  Augustine. 


Our  Lord  and  His  disciples  were  walking  one  day 
along  the  Sea-shore,  and  they  came  upon  the  place 
where  the  carcase  of  a  dead  dog  was  lying. 

And  one  disciple,  turning  away  his  eyes,  said:  "The 
horrid  sight."  And  another,  putting  his  hand  before 
his  nose,  cried,  "  The  loathsome  stench."  But  Jesus, 
looking  upon  it,  said,  "  The  teeth  are  white  as  pearls." 

Translated  from   the  Persian  poet,  Dfani. 
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Saint  Augustine  was  walking  by  the  sea  and  saw  a 
child  with  a  little  bucket  playing  on  the  shore  ;  and  as 
he  neared  he  saw  the  child  was  weeping.  "  Wherefore 
do  you  weep,  little  child?"  he  said.  And  the  child 
answered  :  "  I  want  to  put  the  sea  into  my  bucket.'' 
Then  Saint  Augustine  walked  on,  and  speaking  to 
his  own  heart  he  said  :  "  Am  I  not  trying  to  put  the 
sea  into  my  bucket  when  I,  with  my  finite  mind,  try 
to  understand  the  Infinite?" 
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BALLAD. 

O  !  a  golden  comb  for  golden  hair, 

And  milk-white  pearls  for  a  neck  as  fair ; 

And  silver  chains,  and  all  for  me, 

The  day  my  ship  comes  home  from  sea ! 

O !  silken  broideries  green  and  blue, 

And  wrought  with  crimson  through  and  through, 

With  coral  and  amber ;  all  for  me 

The  day  my  ship  comes  home  from  sea !  " 

"  And  where  is  the  good  ship  sailing  from 
That  brings  these  brave  things  safely  home  ? 
And  by  what  name  do  you  hail  her  free 
And  who  is  her  Captain  on  the  sea  ?  " 

"My  ship  comes  sailing  from  the  West; 
And  her  name  is  called  The  Sailor's  Rest 
And  the  bravest  man  of  all  her  crew 
Her  captain,  is  my  lover  true," 


J 
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"  O  !  never  will  that  ship  come  home 
Where  ever  she  be  sailing  from, 
I  warmed  my  hands  beneath  the  stars, 
By  a  fire  made  of  her  broken  spars. 

And  three  days  dead  the  captain  lay 
But  how  he  died  no  man  can  say. 
I  laid  him  out  by  pale  moon-rise 
And  made  a  shroud  of  the  broideries. 

With  coral  and  gold  I  weighted  him, 
And  still  he  was  light  enough  to  swim, 
With  silken  chains  I  bound  him  down, 
There  was  never  a  corpse  so  hard  to  drown. 

His  black  hair  lines  an  eagle's  nest 
On  a  sea-girt  cliff  in  the  lonesome  West. 
Now  jet  for  coral  there  must  be, 
And  instead  of  amber,  ebony." 

Alice  Macdonald  Kipling. 
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O  that  I  were,  where  I  would  be, 
Then  should  I  be,  where  I  am  not, 
But  where  I  am,  there  must  I  be, 
And  where  I  would  be,  I  cannot. 

From  an  Old  Sampler. 


Treat  the  woman  tenderly,  tenderly. 

Out    of    a   crooked    rib   God    made    her,    slenderly 

slenderly. 
Straight  and  strong  He  did  not  make  her. 
Let  love  be  kind,  or  else  ye'U  break  her. 

Old  Rhyme. 


For  such  a  sunken  soul  what  room  in   Heaven  ? 
For  such  a  soaring  soul  what  room  in  Hell? 
An   these   desires   be   damn'd,  these  doings  shriven? 

/.  Ashcroft  Noble. 
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Gathered  play 
The  swallow-people  ;  and  toss'd  wide  around 
O'er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swift, 
The  feather'd  eddy  floats. 

Thomson. 


SiJSSE  Freundshaft,  Wonne  edler  Seelen,  du  wurdest 
im  Himmel  geboren,  und  steigst  bei  dem  ersten 
Kummer  des  Sterblichen  wieder  zur  Erde.  Du  bist 
seine  Stiitze,  sein  Trost ;  Du  machst  ihm  die  Last 
des  Lebens  leicht.  Durch  dich  vergist  der  UnglUckliche 
seine  Leiden,  schmeckt  der  Gltickliche  jede  Freude 
doppelt.  Wohlthaterinn  der  Menschheit,  du  schenkst 
ihr  Geniisse,  die  nicht  Reue,  nicht  Furcht  vergiften 
konnen. 

Florian,  1755. 
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YARNBOROUGH. 

Those  who  live  near  the  Downs,  and  have  come  to 
know  these,  miss  the  beauty  of  their  freedom  in  other 
scenery.     Large  woods   oppress   them,    hills  seem   too 
high  and  near,  walls,  though  crannied  with  moss  and 
fern   fronds,  limit  and  constrain.     It  is  not  that  those 
who  love  the  Downs  do  not  find  beauty  in  these  things, 
but  they  learn  to  want  the  road  that  has  for  its  sole 
margin  the  crimson  sandfoin  and  the  flowering  toad- 
flax, and  the  slender  wheat  ;  the  road  that  lies  like  a 
white  thread  across  the  upland   turning  sickle-shaped 
towards  the  stack  built  on  the  sky-line.     They  learn 
to  love  the  large  ragged  thorn  hedges  that  define,  here 
and  there,  the  wide  sheep  tracks  where  the  dew  ponds 
lie  filled  with  sky  colour,  on  the  heights.     They  learn 
to   look  for  the  grey  shoulders  of  the  upland   set  in 
such   contrast  with   the   lush  greenness   of  the  valley 
below,  for  the  water-meadows,  and  the  pollard  stems, 
for  the  square-towered  churches,  for  the  old  mills  with 
their    bygone    machinery,   and    for    the    wide-spanned 
barns.     Because  on  these  things  the  eye  may  rest  and 
find   delight  ;   and   in  the  long   low   horizon   and  the 
wealth  of  sky  it  gives,  "may  feast  as  on  the  wideness 

of  the  sea." 

Pa7nela    Gleiiconner. 
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That  which  made  her  fairness  much  the  fairer, 
was  that  it  was  but  the  fair  ambassador  of  a  most  fair 
mind. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


From  Eden's  bowers  the  full-fed  rivers  flow 
To  guide  the  outcasts  to  the  land  of  Woe : 
But  Earth  one  little  toiling  streamlet  yields 
To  guide  the  Wanderers  to  the  happy  Fields. 

George  Macdonald. 


Happy  art  thou  if  thou  hast  felt  the  pain  rather  than 

caused  it ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  more  blessed  to  receive 

than  to  give. 

Undine  (De  la  Motte  Fouque). 


With  how  slow  steps,   O  Moon,  thou   climb'st  the 

skies, 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face. 

Sir  F  hi  lip   Sidney. 
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i^Peer  Gynt) 
What  is  this  like  children's  weeping  ? 
Weeping  but  half  way  to  song. 
Threadballs  at   my   feet  are  rolling. 
Off  with  you  !     You  block  my  path  ! 

{Threadballs  speak ^ 
We  are  thoughts,  thou  shouldst  have  thought  us. 
Feet  to  run  on  thou  shouldst  have  given   us. 
We  should  have  soared  up  like  clangourous  voices, 
And  here  must  we  tumble  as  grey  yarn  balls. 

( Withered  leaves  speak?) 
We    are    a    watchword.      Thou    shouldst    have     pro- 
claimed us. 
See  how  thy  dozing  has  woefully  riddled  us. 
The  worm  has  gnawed  us  in  every  crevice. 
We  have  never  twined  us  like  leaves  round  fruitage. 

{There  is  a  sighing  in  the  air.) 
We  are  Songs.     Thou  shouldst  have  sung  us. 
A  thousand  times  over  hast  thou  cowed  and  smothered 
us. 
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Down  in  thy  heart's  pit  we  have  lain  and  waited, 
We  were   never  called   forth !     In  thy   gorge   we   are 
poison. 

{^Dew-drops  speak?) 
We  are  tears.     Unshed  for  ever, 
Ice-spears  sharp,  wounding,  we  could  have  melted, 
Now  the  barb  rankles  within  thy  bosom, 
The  wound  is  closed  over.     Our  power  is  finished. 

{Broken  straws  speak.) 

We  are  deeds.     Thou   shouldst  have  achieved  us. 

Doubt  the  throttler,  has  crippled  us  and  riven  us. 

On  the  Day  of  Judgement, 

We'll   come  aflock  and   tell    the  story.     Then    woe  to 

you. 

Solveig  approaches. 

{Peer  speaks.) 
Cry  aloud  my  crime : 
Cry  out  all  my  sins  and   trespasses  ! 

{Solveig.) 
Thou  hast   made  all  my  Life  as  a  beautiful  song. 
Blessed  be  thou  that  at  last  thou  art  come. 
Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  our  Whitsun  morn  meeting  ! 
From  ''Peer  Gynt"  by  Ibsen. 
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RAGNA. 

How  fleeting,  Ragna,  are  our  days. 
Where  are  they  gone,  thy  childish  ways? 
For  thou  art  now  a  Woman  fair 
Full  of  a  Woman's  loving  care. 

And  thus,  alas,  'twill  ever  be, 
For  life  is  like  a  deep,  deep  sea. 
And  joy  and  sorrow,  pain  and  woe, 
Await  us  all,  where'er  we  go. 

As  on  this  earth  we  wander  on. 
Until  our  journey  here  is  done. 
Until  death's  angel  frees  all  things, 
And  bears  us  upwards  on  his  wings. 

How  fleeting,  Ragna,  are  our  days, 
Where  are  they  gone  thy  childish  ways? 
For  thou  art  now  a  Woman  fair. 
Full  of  a  Woman's  loving  care. 

Translation  from  a  Swedish  Song. 
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The  dogs  bark,  but  the  caravan  moves  on. 


Which    likest  thou  best,  O  camel,  the  uphill   or   the 

downhill  road  ? 
"  God's   curse   rest   on   both,   where-ever    met,"    quoth 

the  camel. 


It   is    not    by   saying   Honey,   Honey,    that   sweetness 
Cometh  into  the  mouth. 

Oriental  Sayings. 


An  Englishman  was  shooting  in  the  Salt  Range, 
in  the  Northern  Provinces  of  India.  As  he  sat 
on  a  hill-side  overlooking  a  nullah,  away  to  his 
right  he  saw  a  great  hawk  with  its  wings  spread, 
apparently  motionless.  He  watched,  and  as  it 
remained  poised  he  raised  his  gun  to  take  aim.  Then 
he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  arm,  and  turning  round, he 
saw  his  native  shikarri.  "  No,  Sahib,"  said  the  man, 
"  he  too,  is  a  hunter." 

R.  G.  r.  c. 
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BEFORE   SLEEP. 

We  know  not  Sleep,  for  Sleep  is  nothingness, 

Yet  do  his  embassies  his  coming  shew  ; 

The  climbing  herald  waves  which  even  now 
Unmoor  my  spirit  from  the  day's  long  stress  ; 
The  anodyne  of  breathings  that  caress 

And  smooth  the  day's  indenture  from  my  brow  ; 

The  curtained  shades  that  ever  nightward  grow, 
While  on  day's  verge  the  lights  burn  less  and  less. 

And  yet  not  wholly  unillumined  are 

The  slumbrous  tides  which  surely  onward  creep, 
For  memories  rekindled  from  afar 

Glimmer  'twixt  dreamful  shoal  and  dreamless  deep, 
Like  faltering  beams  of  some  faint  evening  star 

Within  Sleep's  twilight  ere  the  night  of  Sleep. 

George  Eiizleheart. 
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WRITTEN   WHEN   THE    AUSTRIANS    WERE 
IN    POSSESSION    OF    ITALY. 

How  long,  how  long,  shall  Northern  eagles  stand, 
Driving  their  talons  in  the  land  that  bore 
Dante  and  Machiavel  in  days  of  yore, 
And  Pontiff  Julius,  lover  of  his  land, 
Who  strove  Italian  hearts  and  arms  to  band 
Against  the  foreign  foe :  Who  chose  and  wore 
A  warlike  sword,  no  book  of  priestly  lore, 
When  the  great  Michael's  cunning  hand 
Fashioned  his  image.     Oh,  thou  fallen  one ! 
Thy  noblest  spirits  in  a  dungeon  pine  : 
Thyself  a  mark  for  scorn  or  bitter  shame — 
A  ragged  outcast  basking  in  the  sun, 
Thou  sittest  idly  on  a  broken  shrine, 
Bereft  of  all,  save  of  an  empty  name. 

Edward  Sartoris. 
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Be  earnest,  be  thoughtful,  be  holy.  Keep  steadfast, 
watch  over  your  own  hearts.  He  who  holds  fast  to 
the  law  and  discipline,  and  faints  not,  he  shall  cross 
the  Ocean  of  Life,  and  make  an  end  of  Sorrow. 

Words  of  Buddha. 


An  emerald  is  as  green  as  grass, 

A  ruby  red  as  blood, 
A  sapphire  shines  as  blue  as  heaven, 

But  a  flint  lies  in  the  mud. 

A  diamond  is  a  brilliant  stone 

To  catch  the  world's  desire, 
An  opal  holds  a  rainbow  light, 

But  a  flint  holds  fire. 

Christina  Rossetti. 
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.  .  .  But  none  the  less  dear  to  us  art  thou,  O  Hamlet ! 
and  none  the  less  valued  and  understood  by  the  men  of 
to-day.  We  love  thee  like  a  brother.  Thy  melancholy 
is  ours,  thy  wrath  is  ours,  thy  contemptuous  will 
avenges  us  on  those  who  fill  the  earth  with  their  empty 
noise,  and  are  its  masters.  We  know  the  depth  of 
thy  suffering  when  wrong  and  hypocrisy  triumph  ; 
and  Oh  !  thy  still  deeper  suffering  on  feeling  that 
that  nerve  in  thee  is  severed  which  should  lead  from 
thought  to  victorious  action.  To  us,  too,  the  voices 
of  the  mighty  Dead  have  spoken  from  the  under-world. 
We  too  have  seen  our  mother  wrap  the  purple  robe 
of  power  round  the  murderer  of  the  Majesty  of  buried 
Denmark.  We  too  have  been  betrayed  by  the  friends 
of  our  youth  ;  for  us  too,  have  swords  been  dipped 
in  poison. 

George  Brandes. 
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For  Sorrow,  like  some  heavy-hanging  bell 
Once  set  a-ringing,  by  its  own  weight  goes. 

Shakespeare. 


Den  Mund  gab  die  Natur 
Uns  nicht  zur  Sprache  nur, 
Dass  was  Ihn  siisser  macht 
1st  das  er  kUsst,  und  lacht. 

From  an  old  M.S.  book  in  Niirnburg. 


You  can  go  across  the  sea  to  find  Christ, 
And  lose  him  in  your  own  Soul. 

Tolstoy. 
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WELL-building      hath      three      conditions  :      firmness, 

commodity,  and  deh'ght. 

Sir  Henry   Wotton. 


The  harlot's  cry  from  street  to  street 
Shall  weave  old  England's  winding  sheet : 

The  winner's  shout,  the  loser's  curse, 
Shall  dance  before  old  England's  hearse. 

W.  Blake. 


For    lo !    mine    enemies    have   constrained   me,   as   a 

bird  without  cause. 

The  Apocrypha. 


All  kinds  of  wood  burn  silently,  except  thorns  :   and 
they  cry  out  "  We  too  are  wood  ! " 
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THE    CHILDREN. 

I  KNOW  a  sister  and  a  brother, 
Who  sit  and  play  beside  their  mother, 
And  while  she  hearkens  what  is  said. 
She  plies  her  needle  and  her  thread. 

No  word  she  speaks,  for  well  she  knows 
A  child  has  wisdom  to  disclose, 
And  she  has  found  it  sometimes  wise 
To  see  things  with  the  children's  eyes. 

The  sister  reads  from  fairy  lore, 
Of  one  who  seeks  from  shore  to  shore. 
For  such  fair  things  as  Life  may  hold 
That  lie  beyond  the  power  of  gold. 

The  search  is  taken  far  and  wide. 
By  distant  shore,  and  ocean  tide, 
One  thing  alone  can  freedom  prove 
Beyond  all  price,  and  this  is  Love. 
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The  book  is  closed,  the  story  read, 
The  brother  lifts  a  thoughtful  head, 
And,  as  he  plays  upon  the  ground, 
"  One  thing  alone,  you  say,  they  found  ? 

Well,  if  that  Prince  had  come  to  me, 
I  know  I  could  have  found  him  three." 
And  then,  with  meditative  eyes — 
"  Love,  a  Rose,  and  Paradise." 
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May  neither  moth  corrupt,  nor  thieves  impare, 
Nor  fire  destroy  thee,  till  the  20th  heir, 
May  taste  respect  thee,  and  may  fashion  spare. 
Engraved  with   a   diamond  on   a 
window-pane   in  Holland  House. 


Ah,  wasteful  Woman  !  she  who  may 

On  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price, 
Knowing  he  cannot  choose  but  pay, 

How  has  she  cheapened  Paradise  ! 
How  given  for  nought  the  priceless  gift, 

How  spoilt  the  bread,  and  spilled  the  wine, 
That,  spent  with  due  respective  thrift, 

Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  divine. 

Coventry  Patmore. 
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TO   MUSIC. 


Rush  on,  rush  on,  in  waves  of  lovely  sound, 
In  heavenly  throngs  of  changing  harmonies 
Winged  with  a  deathless  melody,  rush  on ; 
Turn  every  sense  to  nothingness. 
Rob  me  of  sight  by  blinding  me  with  sound  ; 
Make  my  thoughts  captive  to  thy  clinging  steps, 
That  trip  and  prick  upon  my  heart  and  brain, 
Leaving  me  numb  with  giddiness  of  joy. 
And  like  the  place  where  some  great  river  bends, 
My  soul  shall  strengthen  following  thy  course  ; 
And  like  the  current — dumb  in  its  own  depth — 
Turn,  flow,  sweep  on 
An  eddying  silent  swirl. 


If  each  man's  deeply  hidden  woe 
Were  written  out  upon  his  brow. 
For  many  then  our  tears  would  flow, 
Who  only  move  our  envy  now. 

Translated  from  Metastasio. 
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ON    DREAMS. 

To  those  who  have  the  power  of  dreaming,  life  is  the 
richer  for  the  gift.  We  do  not  speak  of  that  type  of 
dream  where  time  is  passed,  as  it  might  be,  at  a  railway 
station,  where  hurry  and  confusion  and  jostling  find 
place ;  where  people  are  two  and  the  same  person  at 
once  and  all  is  a  crazy  drama  of  involved  absurdity. 
This  dream  has  no  place  here.  It  is  of  dreams  of  a  far 
different  nature  that  we  would  write — such  dreams  as, 
crossing  the  hemp  and  homespun  woof  of  life,  enrich 
it  with  rarer  dyes  ;  or  confirm,  to  our  spirit's  solace,  a 
belief  in  an  unseen  world. 

There  are  those  people  whose  dreams  are  the 
panorama  of  the  landscape  of  their  own  lives.  They 
have  dreams  that  in  a  language  of  symbols,  fantastic, 
poetic,  or  otherwise,  are  a  running  commentary  on 
what  they  themselves  are  thinking  or  enacting  at  the 
time.  And  to  these  dreamers  there  comes  an  ever- 
increasing  power  of  comprehension.  They  are  the 
interpreters  of  their  own  dreams.  But  these  will  tell 
you  that  their  dreams  are,  as  a  rule,  synchronous,  and 
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rarely  prophetic.  Such  dreams  may  share  the  definition 
Hartley  Coleridge  gave  of  experience  :  "  The  light  of 
a  lantern  set  in  the  stern  of  a  boat,  illumining  the  path 
we  leave  behind  us." 

There  are  the  dreams  of  aerial  movement,  when  we 
float,  barely  with  the  exertion  of  volition,  light  as 
thistledown  before  the  wind ;  dreams  in  which  our 
happy  bodies  forget  all  care ;  when  we  are  propelled 
and  sustained  as  by  that  breeze  "  that  bears  the  blue 
butterfly  more  rapidly  than  its  wings."  And  there  are 
those  dreams  of  reunion,  when  the  Shining  Ones  of 
Beulah  are  in  our  sight ;  when,  with  a  joy  that  has 
but  its  semblance  here,  we  spend  long  hours  in  some 
silent  communion  ;  when  we  feel  that  all  our  thoughts, 
and  hopes,  and  longings  are  at  length  made  known,  at 
last  are  understood  and  cherished ;  when  craft,  and 
interference,  and  cruelty,  and  corruption  are  for  ever 
entombed  in  the  sea ;  and  time  ceases  because  every- 
thing is  believed,  and  forgiven,  with  shining  eyes  that 
tell  it  as  we  dream. 

Life,  we  may  see,  metes  out  the  same  measure  in 
different  form.  Joy,  for  instance,  may  be  divided  and 
handed  round  among  many,  as  solidly  as  any  plum- 
cake.  Happy  folk  these,  and  the  character  of  their 
countenance  attests  it.  But  such  who  meet  joy  other- 
wise, who  find  it  let  us  say,  in  dreams,  ask  these  if  they 
have   wherewith  to   make   complaint   or    lamentation  ? 
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Many  are  there  who  have  knowledge,  yet  no  experience 
of  this  inner  Hfe.  These,  like  Heathcliffe  in  "  Wuthering 
Heights,"  are  conscious  of  some  spiritual  alienation  ; 
while  they  notice  the  teasing  of  the  fir-bough  on  the 
pane,  they  hear  no  moorland  voice  beyond  it ;  and  these 
would  give  the  world  to  feel  that  little  icy  fist  grip 
theirs  in  the  falling  snow. 

Then  there  are  the  dreams  of  dream-scenery. 
Where  else  are  the  hills  so  full  and  rounded,  the  grass 
so  deep  and  green?  Where  else  shall  you  find  trees 
so  lofty,  such  plentitude  of  leaves? — 

"  The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Themselves  into  my  hand  do  reach  : 
Stumbling  on  melons  as  I  pass 
Ensnared  in  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass." 

The  sense  of  abundance  in  these  lines  brings,  in 
some  measure  dream-scenery  before  us.  And  having 
had  one  such  dream,  remembered  vividly  on  waking, 
or  unfolding  with  a  growing  rapture  of  conviction 
through  the  day — having  had  one  such  dream,  you 
may  confront  the  petty  ills  of  life  unheeding.  You 
may  have  to  order  the  dinner,  or  to  fasten  your  boots  ; 
you  may  have  to  consult  "  Bradshaw,"  or  even  dwell 
with  untoward  friends ;  but  there  all  the  while,  as 
through  some  great  open  window,  is  the  dream-scenery, 
yours  for  the  looking. 
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It  is  well  if  we  discover  early  how  impossible  it  is  to 
tell  our  dreams.  We  have  dreamed  perhaps  some 
marvellous  narrative,  with  incidentally  colossal  effects. 
The  lights  still  cross  and  recross  the  arena  of  our  mind ; 
we  still  find  the  grandeur,  the  amazing  subtilty,  the 
precision  of  the  whole.  But  how  are  we  to  put  it  into 
words?  It  is  to  try  to  build  a  three-decker  with  some 
matches  and  a  piece  of  string. 

A  child  once  dreamed  that  it  was  wandering  in  a 
great  country.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  every  blade  of 
grass  was  yellow  in  the  flooding  light.  Yet  the  child 
was  unhappy  because  every  one  it  had  known  was 
dead  ;  and  in  its  dream  it  knew  it  was  the  only  creature 
living.  At  last,  lying  down  at  full  length  upon  a  grave, 
it  cried  so  long  and  so  utterly  that  it  awoke,  "  What  an 
abnormal  child!"  you  may  exclaim.  "How  unnatural!" 
Yet  that  child  climbed  trees,  played  cricket,  and  hated 
lessons  as  heartily  as  any  other  through  the  day.  We 
are  mistaken  if  we  believe  all  children  have  not  this 
inner  life.     Some  have,  but  they  rarely  tell  it. 

The  vividness  of  dream-scenery  is  matched,  perhaps, 
by  the  poignancy  of  dream-tears,  those  dreams  in 
which  we  hold  no  mastery  over  our  sorrow  ;  when  we 
stand  before  an  overwhelming  sense  of  woe ;  when  we 
seem  to  face  something  for  the  first  time  that  we  have 
nevertheless  known  since  beyond  the  beginning  of 
eternity.     And  it  is  in  these  dreams  that  we  exert  every 
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fibre  of  our  being  to  attain  some  object,  only  to  realise 
we  have,  perhaps,  brushed  an  acorn  from  the  path. 

In  the  Norse  legend  the  god  Thor  must  exert  his 
utmost  strength  to  drain  a  goblet ;  and  he  finds  he  has 
lowered  the  wine  a  hair's-breadth  in  the  bowl.  Yet  this 
goblet,  if  you  remember,  was  a  magic  goblet,  and  com- 
municated with  the  depths  of  the  sea.  So  we,  in  our 
dreams,  often  treat  of  slender  issues  :  yet  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  seem  involved. 

Then  there  are  the  dreams  of  mystery.  In  these  our 
minds  are  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  some  responsi- 
bility it  lies  with  us  alone  to  sustain.  We  circumvent 
and  negotiate  indefinitely  the  power  of  some  malignant 
and  advancing  force.  These  are  the  dreams  in  which  the 
world  is  in  collusion  against  us,  when  people  whisper 
behind  doors  out  of  earshot,  or  blank  their  faces 
suddenly  when  we  appear.  They  hurry  by  with  a 
manner  of  grave  import,  the  nature  of  which  we  only 
nervously  suspect.  And  we  waken,  teased  with  appre- 
hension, vaguely  combating  a  nameless  fear. 

There  are  the  dreams  of  excelling,  dreams  of  our  own 
paramount  success.  When  our  words  flow  with  the 
rivers,  one  with  them  in  volume  and  resource  ;  from  the 
dark,  rock-set  pools  of  indignation  to  the  far-reaching 
current  of  argument  that  brooks  no  let  or  hindrance 
in  its  course. 

How  great  are  we  in  these  dreams,  how  the  world 
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stands  and  gazes  at  us !  So  strong  has  been  the  truth — 
or  the  illusion — that  it  is  strange  to  find  it  fade  into  the 
light  of  common  day.  There  is  almost  a  physical  effort 
needed  of  readjustment,  a  putting  ourselves  once  again 
into  that  landscape  in  which  we  are  walking  all  the 
time.  It  is  as  if  Perseus  were  asked  to  lay  his  winged 
sandals  by,  and  take  to  the  highroad. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  that  poetry  we  read  or 
write  in  our  dreams  :  the  music  we  hear,  the  fields  we 
see,  the  laughter,  the  delight.  Who  shall  take  this  from 
us — this  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land?  Yet,  "joy 
and  woe  are  woven  fine,  a  clothing  for  the  soul  divine," 
and  nowhere  so  closely  as  in  our  dreams  are  these  two 
blended. 

There  are  moments  when  it  seems  that  we  understand 
everything,  when  we  feel  we  know  even  as  we  are 
known. 

But  it  is  in  our  dreams — 

*'  Shall  any  gazer  see  with  mortal  eyes. 

Or  any  searcher  know  by  mortal  mind? 
Veil  after  veil  may  lift,  but  there  shall  be 
Veil  after  veil  behind!' 

Pamela  Glenconner. 
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Time  will  bring  on  Summer, 

When  briars  will  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 

And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp. 


My  joy  is  of  the  Lord, 

And  my  running  is  towards  Him, 

This  is  my  excellent  path. 

King  Solomon. 


And  those  on  the  mountain  slopes  said  "  They  fall." 
And  the  dwellers  in  the  pleasant  valleys  cried,  "They 
cannot  stand,  and  moreover  the  mire  clings  to  them." 
But  the  Son  of  God  said,  "  The  stones  are  hard,  and 
see,  their  feet  are  bare." 
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JUNE. 

O  June,  O  June,  that  we  desired  so. 

Wilt  thou  not  make  us  happy  on  this  day? 
Across  the  river  thy  soft  breezes  blow. 

Sweet  with  the  scent  of  bean-fields  far  away, 
Above  our  heads  rustle  the  aspens  grey, 
Calm  is  the  sky,  with  harmless  clouds  beset. 
No  thought  of  storm  the  morning  vexes  yet. 

See  we  have  left  our  hopes  and  fears  behind 
To  give  our  very  hearts  up  unto  thee, 

What  better  place  than  this  then  could  we  find 
By  this  sweet  stream  that  knows  not  of  the  Sea, 

That  guesses  not  the  city's  misery. 

This  little  stream  whose  hamlets  scarce  have  names, 

This  far-off,  lonely  mother  of  the  Thames  ? 

Here,  then,  O  June,  thy  kindness  will  we  take. 
And  if  indeed  but  pensive  men  we  seem. 
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What  should  we  do?  thou  vvouldst  not  have  us  wake 

From  out  the  arms  of  this  rare  happy  dream, 
And  wish  to  leave  the  murmur  of  the  stream, 
The  rustling  boughs,  the  twitter  of  the  birds, 
And  all  thy  thousand,  peaceful,  happy  words. 

William  Morris. 
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ET   DEDIT   EIS   PETITIONEM    IPSORUM    ET 

MISIT   SATURITATEM^    IN    ANIMAS 

EORUM. 

Psa.  cvi.  /J. 

'TiS  well,  'tis  well,  in  the  lowest  hell, 

And  I  laugh  at  the  lick  of  the  fire ; 
The  flame  roars  up  in  its  brimstone  cup, 

And  it  lives  what  lies  on  the  pyre  ; 
They've  done  their  worst  for  the  man  they  cursed, 

They've  made  damnation  dire ; 
But  they  can't  undo  the  joy  I  knew 

When  I  knew  my  Heart's  Desire. 

There's  one  will  scream,  and  one  blaspheme, 

As  they  writhe  in  the  molten  mire. 
And  curse  the  earth  that  gave  them  birth. 

And  damn  their  dam  and  their  sire  ; 
It  pleases  the  devils  to  watch  their  revels. 

But  I  wake  the  devils  to  ire, 

'  Arridet  nobis  lectio  Hebraica,  macietn. 
4 
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When  I  laugh  and  rhyme  at  the  thought  of  the  time 
When  I  found  my  Heart's  Desire 

Oh,  Hearts  Desire^  who  art  not  by  my  side. 
Whose  Love,  so  sweetly  lived,  so  strangely  died, 
Thrd  faltering,  falseness,  failure,  and  the  fire. 
Be  still,  forever ^  all  my  Heart's  Desire. 


■if.    * 
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NON   NOBIS. 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord, 

Not  unto  us  the  rapture  of  the  day, 

The  peace  of  night,  or  love's  divine  surprise. 

High  heart,  high  speech,  high  deeds,  'mid  honouring  eyes ; 

For  at  Thy  word 

All  these  are  taken  away. 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord : 

To  us  thou  givest  the  scorn,  the  scourge,  the  scar, 

The  ache  of  Life,  the  loneliness  of  death, 

The  insufferable  sufficiency  of  breath ; 

And  with  Thy  sword 

Thou  piercest  very  far. 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord  : 

Nay  Lord,  but  unto  her  be  all  things  given — 

My  light  and  life  and  earth  and  sky  be  blasted — 

But  let  not  all  this  wealth  of  love  be  wasted  : 

Let  Hell  afford 

The  pavement  of  her  Heaven. 

Henry  Cockaytie  Cust. 
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ALL-SOUL'S   FLOWER. 

A  FLOWER  hath   blossomed  in  the  land 
I  wis  was  planted  by  no  hand, 
A  flower  so  fair,  so  clear  of  hue. 
Ever  its  leaves  are  fresh  and  new. 
Come,  Lords  and  Ladies,  see  this  thing, 
It  groweth  for  our  soul's  bettering. 
O  !  lovely  Flower^ 
Blossom^  and  thorn  of  Mary's  bower. 

This  flower  it  is  so  pretty  a  thing. 
It  hath  remede  for  sorrowing : 
So  sweet  a  sap  runneth  in  its  veins 
As  may  remove  all   fret  or  stains. 
If  any  man  lack  heart  or  mood, 
Straightway  it  maketh  his  losses  good. 

0  !  Flower  of  price ^ 
Sing  we   sing  we  of  Paradise. 
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It  hath  so  gentle  a  nature, 
I    trow  it  groweth  in  a  pasture, 
Beside  some  willow-hidden   brook 
Wherein,  all  day,  the  skies  look  ? 
It  groweth  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
It  groweth  by   a  bitter  Tree. 

O  !  Flower  of  Grace^ 
That  is,  of  all  our  sins,  solace. 

Pamela  Glenconner, 
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Roses  smell  when   Roses  thrive, 
Here's  my  work  when  I'm  alive. 
Roses  smell  when  shrunk  and  shed, 
Here's  my  work  when  I  am  dead. 

From  an  Old  Sampler. 


Be  faithful.     Be  brave.     Be  fortunate. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  words  on  ktiighting 
Varney. — "  Kenilivorth." 


And  all  my  daily  fancies, 
And  all  my  nightly  dreams, 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances, 
Are  where  thy  footstep  gleams. 
In  what  ethereal  dances. 
By  what  eternal  streams. 


E.  A.  Poe. 
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If     you    knock    too     long     at    a    closed    door    the 
Devil  may  open  to  you. 


Much  bread  grows  in  a  Winter  night. 

Proverbs. 


Goodness  and  forgiveness,  these  are  Lords  of  the 
Future,  they  do  not  suffer  events  to  turn  into 
tragedies,  when  the  soul  has  wisdom. 


The  foolish  never  change  their  opinions. 
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You  cannot  prevent  the  birds  of  sadness  from  flying 
over  your  head,  but  you  can  prevent  them  building 
nests  in  your  hair. 

A   Chinese  Proverb. 


It  is  not  the  fault   of  the  post   that   the   blind    man 
does  not  see  it. 


There  are  only  three  sins  that  war  against  the 
welfare  of  the  soul :  Actual  sin,  and  Restlessness,  and 
Joylessness. 

"  Between  the  Twilights. ' 


If   a  man  does  not   keep  step  with  his   companions, 
it  may  be  that  he  hears  a  different  drummer. 

Thoreau. 
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Haste  comes  of  the  Evil  One 
Leisure,  of  God. 

Eastern  Proverb. 


The  Loss  of  Gold  is  much. 

The  Loss  of  Time  is  more. 
The  Loss  of  Christ  is  such  a  loss, 

As  no  man  can  restore. 

Old  Rhyme. 


Thou'rt  roaring  ower  loud,  Clyde  water, 
Thy  streams  are  ower  Strang, 

Mak'  me  thy  wrack  as  I  come  back, 
But  leave  me  as   I   gang. 

Ola  Ballad. 
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A   CHILD'S   DREAM. 

Last  night  I  thought  the  Noahs  came, 

And  fetched  me  right  away. 
They  looked,  though  very  grown,  the  same 

As  they  do  every  day. 
Within  the  petty  toy-court  I 

Soon  found  myself.     O  dear ! 
I  felt  so  much  inclined  to  cry, 

And  I  was  cold  with  fear. 

"  Come,"  said  the  Judge,  "  pray  state  your  case." 

And  Mr.  Noah  said, 
"  Our  landlord  is  in  sad  disgrace." 

And  here  he  shook  his  head. 
"  He  lets  us  live  within  an  ark 

Of  build  most  antiquate. 
The  windows  painted  on,  no  spark 

Of  light  can  penetrate  ; 

Neither  the  windows  nor  the  doors 

Can  open,  that's  quite  true 
You  have   to  take  the  whole  side  out 

To  let  the  fresh  air  through. 
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And  as  for  overcrowding-,  well 

It's  neither  broad   nor  high, 
And  there  we  live,  the  beasts  as  well, 

My  sons,  my  wife,  and  I. 

The  elephant  has  dwindled  quite — 

In  point  of  size  the  crow 
Is  near  as  large,  he  flies  by  night 

And  so  gets  space  to  grow. 
The  ark's  not  as  a  dwelling  fit, 

And  still  less  as  a  boat, 
If  once  again  the  Flood  should  come, 

I  doubt  if  it  would  float." 

And  then  as  I,  most  sad  at  heart, 

To  jail  was  being  led, 
I  wakened  with  a  dreadful  start. 

And  found  I  was  in  bed. 
The  Noah  family  I  took  , 

And   in   the  doll's   house  set  it, 
And  Mrs.  Noah's  now  my  cook. 

And  so  I  don't  regret  it. 
And  as  for  Noah   and  his  sons, 

They  scrub  and  wait  at  table, 
And  all  the   animals  enjoy 

The  use  of  my  toy-stable. 

Lilian  Tennant. 
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THE   OLD   LABOURER. 

What  end  doth  he  fulfil? 

He  seems  without  a  will, 
Stupid,  unhelpful,  helpless,  age-worn  man  ! 

He  hath  let  the  years  pass, 

He  hath  toiled  and  heard  mass, 
Done  what  he  could,  and  now  does  what  he  can. 

And  this,  forsooth,  is  all ! 

A  plant,  or  animal, 
Hath  a  more  positive  work  to  do  than  he ; 

Along  his  daily  beat. 

Delighting  in  the  heat. 
He  crawls  in  sunshine  which  he  doth  not  see. 

What  doth  God  get  from  him  ? 

His  very  mind  is  dim, 
Too  weak  to  love  and  too  obtuse  to  fear. 

Is  there  glory  in  the  strife? 

Is  there  meaning  in  this  life? 
Can  God  hold  such  a  thing-like  person  dear  ? 
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Peace,  he  is  dying  now, 

No  light  is  on  his  brow. 
He  makes  no  sign,  and  without  sign  departs. 

The  poor  die  often  so, 

And  yet  they  long  to  go. 
To  take  to  God  their  over-weighted  hearts. 

This  labourer  that  is  gone 

Was  childless  and  alone, 
And  homeless  as  his  Saviour  was  before  him. 

He  told  in  no  man's  ear 

His  longing,  love,  or  fear, 
Nor  what  he  thought  of  life  as  it  passed  o'er  him. 

He  walked  with  painful  stoop, 

As  if  life  made  him  droop, 
And  care  had  fastened  fetters  round  his  feet. 

He  saw  no  bright  blue  sky, 

Except  what  met  his  eye 
Reflected  in  the  rain  pools  in  the  street. 

To  whom  was  he  of  good  ? 

He  slept,  and  he  took  food, 
He  used  the  earth  and  air  and  kindled  fire. 

He  bore  to  take  relief 

Less  as  a  right  than  grief, 
To  what  might  such  a  soul  as  his  aspire? 
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Thus  did  he  live  his  life, 

A  kind  of  passive  strife, 
Upon  the  God  within  his  heart  relying. 

They  left  him  all  alone, 

Because  he  was  unknown, 
But  he  heard  the  angels  sing  when  he  was  dying. 

God  judges  by  a  light, 

Which  baffles  mortal  sight. 
And  the  useless  seeming  man  the  crown  hath  won. 

In  His  vast  world  above, 

A  world  of  broader  love, 
God  hath  some  grand  employment  for  His  son. 

Frederick   W.  Faber,  D.D. 
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LINES. 

Musing  on  many  things,  on  Life  and  Death, 
And  all  the  chances  of  this  shifting  world, 
And  how,  on  this  fair  morning  news  had  come 
Of  happiness  to  one  whom  I  had  known 
And  loved  from  childhood  up,  I  wandered  forth 
And  came  into  a  green  and  tangled  Copse, 
Lit  with  the  pale  blue  flame  of  hyacinths. 

I  had  a  book  with  me 
Whose  title  was  "  Past  Hours,"  and  as  I  gazed 
In  idle  mood  upon  the  golden  words 
My  eyelids  drooped,  and  to  the  song  of  birds, 
Among  cool  grasses  in  the  kindly  shade, 
I  fell  asleep.  .  .  .     And  in  my  sleep  I  dreamt 
A  woman  stood  before  me,  with  calm  eyes. 
Her  shapely  limbs  half  hid  in  draperies ; 
That  with  each  supple  movement  ever  changed 
Their  colour. 

Round  about  her  breathed  and  sighed 
Sweet  odours,  and  low  harmonies,  that  move 
Strange  memories  of  half  forgotten  things. 
She  held  a  cup  of  crystal  in  her  hand 
Clearer  than  water  from  a  mountain  cleft 
And  filled  with  sparkling  dew-drops  to  the  brim. 
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She  beckoned,  and  among  the  slender  stems 

And  shining  leaves,  pale  faces  looked  on  me, 

I  knew  them  all.  .  .  .  dear  faces,  that  had  made 

My  Past  a  sweet  possession  for  all  time. 

Then  I  sank  down  upon  my  knees  and  stretched 

My  arms  towards  her,  and  she,  smiling,  spake 

In  accents  soothing  as  the  summer  wind : 

"  I  am  the  Happy  Past ;  and  blessed  are  they 

That  count  Past  Hours,  as  a  present  joy. 

This  crystal  cup   I  bear  is  filled  with  tears 

In  holy  sorrow  shed ;  much  prized  are  they 

In   Heaven,  for  they  keep  fresh  the  flowers 

Of  Paradise,  which  grow  about  the  throne 

Of  our  dear  Lord.  .  .  .     He  bids  me  gently  knock 

At  all  men's  hearts  that  they  may  learn  to  make 

Sweet  memories,  for  others,  in  their  turn." 

And,  looking  at  me  with  her  limpid  eyes. 

She  gathered  up  her  folds,  and  passed  away. 

Around  her  firm  white  feet  sweet  flowers  bloomed 

And   all  along  the  path  where  she  had  been, 

Forget-me-nots.  .  .  . 

My  eyes  unclosed. 
Upon  my  lap  the  book  half  open  lay, 
And  in  my  open  palm,  one  drop  of  dew. 

By  May  Evans  Gordon^  written  on  the  flyleaf 
of  "  Past  Hours." 
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THE   LAST   LEAF. 

I   SAW  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again  ; 
The  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground, 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning  knife  of  time, 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found. 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round. 

Thro'  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets, 

Sad  and  wan. 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said : 

"They  are  gone." 
5 
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The   mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed, 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear, 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said, 
(Poor  lady  she  is  dead 

Long  ago), 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin, 

Like  a  staff. 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here, 
But  the  old  three-cornered   hat. 
And  the  breeches  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer  ! 
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And    if  I   should  live  to  be, 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree, 

In  the  spring, 
Let  them  smile  as   I   do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough, 

Where  I   cling. 

O.    W.  Holmes. 
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How  astonishing  are  the  freaks  and  fancies  of 
Nature !  To  what  purpose,  we  say,  is  a  bird  placed 
in  the  woods  of  Cayenne,  with  a  bill  a  yard  long, 
making  a  noise  like  a  puppy  dog  and  laying  eggs  in 
hollow  trees? 

To  be  sure  the  Toucan  might  retort:  To  what  purpose 
were  gentlemen  in  Bond  Street  created  ?  To  what 
purpose  were  certain  Members  of  Parliament  created  ? 
pestering  the  House  of  Commons  with  their  ignorance 
and  folly,  and  impeding  the  business  of  the  Country? 
There  is  no  end  to  such  questions.  So  we  will  not 
enter  into  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Toucan. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  his  Review  of  Waterton's 
Wanderings. 

A    WHIMSICAL    INVERSION. 

If  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder  he  very 
soon  comes  to  think  little  of  robbery ;  and  from  robbery 
he  comes  next  to  drinking  and  Sabbath  breaking, 
and  there  is  but  one  step  from  that,  to  incivility  and 
procrastination.  Once  begin  upon  a  downward  path 
you  never  know  where  you  will  stop.  Many  a  man 
has  dated  his  ruin  from  some  murder  or  other,  that 
perhaps  he  thought  little  enough  of,  at  the  time. 

Thomas  de  Quincey. 
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The  son  of  a  large  landowner  in  South  America, 
returned  after  an  absence  of  some  years.  He  was 
received  by  the  coloured  servant  running  to  meet  him, 
in  his  joy. 

"  Hullo,  Pompey  !    Well,  here  I  am,  you  see — glad  to 
see  you.     How  are  they  all  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yas,  Sar !    Yas,  Sar  !     Jack's  dead  ;  Yas,  Sar  !  " 

"Jack's   dead   is   he?    Poor  old  dog!     How  did   he 
die,  eh  ?  " 

"  F'om  eating  too  much  horse  flesh,  Sar  !  " 

"  Horse-flesh  !     That's  a  strange  thing.     How  did  he 
get  horse-flesh,  I  wonder ! 

"  Dat  was  when  de  stables  was  burnt  down,  Sar." 

"  Stables   burnt   down !    and    all    the   horses   burnt ! 
You  don't  say  so  !     How  did  they  catch  fire  ?  " 

"  The  torches,  Sar,  at  the  funeral." 

"At  the  funeral?     Whose  funeral?" 

"  Your  fader's  funeral  ;  yas,  Sar." 

"  My  father's  funeral  ?  " 

"  Yas,  poor  old  Master,  he  didn't  never  seem  to  get 
over  de  smash." 

"  What  smash  ?  " 

"  When  de  bank  broke,  Sar." 
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"  The  Bank  broken  !  Good  heavens  !  what  else  ? 
Where's  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Well,  Sar,  she  said,  '  Pompey,'  she  said,  '  you  run 
and  meet  your  master,'  she  said,  '  and  don't  you  tell 
him  nuffin  but  what  he  asks  you,'  she  said,  and  sho' 
nuff,  dat's  what  I  done." 


An  ecclesiastic  who  was  preaching  before  Louis  XIV., 
happened  to  say  during  his  discourse  "  Nous  mourrons 
tous."  Then  remembering  himself,  the  poor  man 
turned  in  the  direction  of  his  Monarch,  and  humbly 
bowing  added  :  "  Presque  tous." 

From  "  Patchworkl^ 
by  F.  Locke f  Lainpson. 
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Best  are  they 

Who  love  their  life  in  all  things. 

Is  not  life  its  own  fulfilment  ? 

True  souls  always  are  hilarious, 

They  see  the  way-marks  on  their  exodus 

From  better  unto  better  ;  still  they  say, 

Lo  !  the  new  law,  when  old  things  pass  away  ; 

Still  keep  themselves  well  guarded,  nothing  swerve 

From  the  great  purposes  to  which  they  serve 

Scarce  knowingly  ;  still  smile  and  take  delight 

In  arduous  things,  as  brave  men  when  they  fight 

Take  joy  in  feeling  one  another's  might. 

Richard  Watson  Dixon. 
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THE   MOSS. 

As  when  the  Aurora  is  denied, 

And  blinding  blizzards  round  him  beat, 

The  Savoyard  stoops,  and  takes  for  guide 
The  moss  beneath  his  feet. 

When  blank  despair  beats  down  my  wings, 
And  heavenly  visions  fade  away, 

Lord,  let  me  bend  to  common  things 
The  tasks  of  every  day. 

W.   Caxton. 


Time,  so  complained   of, 
Who  to  no  one  man 
Shows  partiality, 
Brings  round  to  all  men 
Some  undimm'd  hours. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers, 
O  sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplexed, 

O  punishment ! 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers, 
O  sweet  content  ! 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace, 

Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face. 

Can'st  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring  ? 
O  sweet  content ! 
Swimmst   thou    in    wealth,   yet  sinkst  in  thine  own 
tears  ? 

O  punishment 
Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears, 
No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king  ! 
O  sweet  content. 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace, 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face. 

Thomas  Dekker. 
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AMATURUS. 

Somewhere  beneath  the  sun, 

These  quivering  heartstrings  prove  it, 
Somewhere  there  must  be  one 

Made  for  this  soul,  to  move  it  ; 
Some  one  that  hides  her  sweetness 

From  neighbours  that  she  sHghts, 
Nor  can  attain  completeness, 

Nor  give  her  heart  its  rights. 

Some  one  whom  I  could  court 

With  no  great  change  of  manner, 
Still  holding  reason's  fort 

Though  waving  fancy's  banner. 
A  lady  not  so  queenly 

As  to  disdain  my  hand, 
Yet  born  to  smile  serenely 

Like  those  that  rule  the  land. 
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Noble,  but  not  too  proud, 

With  soft  hair  simply  folded. 
And  bright  face  crescent-browed, 

And  throat  by  Muses  moulded. 
And  eyelids  lightly  falling 

On  little  glistening  seas, 
Deep  calm,  when  gales  are  brawling. 

Though  stirred  by  every  breeze. 

Swift  voice,  like  flight  of  dove, 

Through  minster  arches  floating, 
With  sudden  turns,  when  love 

Gets  over  near  to  doating. 
Keen  lips,  that  shape  soft  sayings, 

Like  crystals  of  the  snow, 
With  pretty  half-betrayings 

Of  things  one  may  not  know 

Fair  hand,  whose  touches  thrill 

Like  golden  rod  of  wonder. 
Which  Hermes  rules  at  will, 

Spirit  and  flesh  to  sunder  ; 
Light  foot  to  press  the  stirrup 

In  fearlessness  and  glee, 
Or  dance,  till  finches  chirrup 

And  stars  sink  to  the  sea. 
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Forth  Love,  and  find  this  maid 

Wherever  she  be  hidden. 
Speak  Love,  be  not  afraid, 

But  plead  as  thou  art  bidden  ; 
And  say,  that  he  who  taught  thee 

His  yearning  want  and  pain, 
Too  dearly,  dearly  bought  thee 

To  part  with  thee  in  vain. 

Cory. 
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Sorrow  with  his  pick,  mines  the  heart.  But  he  is  a 
cunning  workman.  He  deepens  the  channels  whereby 
happiness  may  enter,  and  hollows  out  new  chambers  for 
joy  to  abide  in,  when  he  is  gone. 

Ma7y   Chohnondeley. 


For  metaphors  of  Man  we  search  the  skies, 
And   find  our  allegory  in  all  the  air. 
We  gaze  on   Nature  with  Narcissus  eyes, 
Enamoured  of  our  shadow  everywhere. 


Every  critic  in  the  town 
Runs  the  minor  poet  down 
Every  critic — don't  you  know  it  ? 
Is  himself,  a  minor  poet. 

Robert  F.  Murray. 
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I    MADE  a  truce   last  night   with  sorrow 
The  Queen  of  tears,  the  foe  of  sleep, 
To   keep  her  tents  until  the   morrow 
Nor  send   such  dreams  to  make  me  weep. 

Before  the  lusty  day  was  springing. 
Before   the  tired   moon  was  set, 
I   dreamed   I   heard  my  dead  love  singing. 
And   when    I    woke,  my  eyes  were  wet. 

Robert  F.  Murray. 
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The  singing-class  was  over,  and  the  girl  students  were 
gathering  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  college.  Eagerly, 
and  with  youthful  frankness,  they  talked  of  their  hopes 
and  their  visions.  One  spoke  of  grand  opera  ;  another 
of  the  great  concert-halls  of  the  West-end  ;  yet  a  third 
aspired  no  higher  than  to  be  the  foremost  teacher  in  a 
provincial  centre.  As  they  chattered  the  music  of  a 
piano-organ  commenced  outside,  and  presently  a  voice 
chimed  in,  rising  and  falling  in  sure  harmony — a  voice 
of  power  and  beauty,  with  evident  training.  "  How 
silly  ! "  said  one  of  the  teachers,  who  sat  by ;  "  just 
fancy  a  student  here  joining  in  a  piano-organ's  music !  " 
Then  one  of  the  girls  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
turned  back  again,  smiling.  "  Why,"  she  said,  "  how 
queer  that  we  should  have  thought  that  it  was  anybody 
here  !  It's  a  shabby  woman  singing  outside  the  public- 
house  at  the  corner." 

* 
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This  garden  has  a  soul,  it  has  its  moods 
As  any  sentient  mind  from  hour  to  hour. 
I  know  the  silence  of  its  leafy  woods 
That  are  so  thickly  grown  with  hemlock  flower. 
The  hemlock  with  her  world  of  delicate  lace, 
Whose  leaf's  the  earliest  green  of  all  the  year, 
Beneath  the  beeches  in  sequestered  place 
She  spreads  the  forest  of  her  presence  here, 
And  draws  a  veil,  as  if  to  hide  the  slopes 
Of  the  more  sunny  of  the  garden  spaces 
Where  tulips  flare,  and  later  heliotropes 
Are  set  with  poppies,  in  their  several  places. 
This  garden  has  a  soul,  I  know  its  moods  ; 
I  know  the  leafy  silence  of  its  wood.s. 
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THE    FOREIGNER. 

The  droning  of  the  insect  chorus  had  diminished  ;  the 
tops  of  the  trees  began  to  stir  uneasily ;  it  was  time 
in  Japan  for  the  traveller  to  seek  his  inn.  As  I  came 
to  a  bend  in  the  road  something  fluttered  on  a  bough. 
Where  a  path  turned  off  at  a  corner  a  small  wooden 
batten,  hung  from  a  twig,  said :  "  To  the  hot  springs  ; 
6  cho."  The  diminutive  label,  no  larger  than  a  leaf, 
and  the  path  which  disappeared  into  a  wood,  told  me 
that  this  was  a  place  probably  known  only  to  the 
local  peasants.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  in  the  guide- 
book. 

I  took'  the  path  which  led  towards  a  river,  presently 
revealed  through  the  trees.  At  the  bank  the  track 
got  finally  lost  among  a  sea  of  rocks,  but  on  the 
opposite  side,  supported  on  piles  against  the  hill,  and 
half  in  the  air,  was  a  long  two-storied  house.  .  .  . 

A  kite  screamed  somewhere  overhead,  reminding  me 
of  the  noise  of  a  window  suddenly  raised  in  a  back 
street  at  home ;  a  few  towels  hung  on  the  balustrade 
of  the  verandah,  some  steam  hung  about  one  end  of 
the  house  and  rose  in  places  from  the  river  bed.  .  .  . 
The  kite  screamed  and  was  gone  ;  no  sound  remained 

6 
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but  the  twitter  of  the  stream  seen  here  and  there 
Hke  a  vein  of  white  quartz  in  the  rocks  ;  nothing 
else  moved,  not  a  towel  flapped. 

I  scrambled  across  and  climbed  up  to  the  door, 
which  was  open.  No  answer  being  given  to  my 
call,  I  took  off  my  boots  and  entered.  Everything 
was  in  great  disorder.  As  I  passed  down  the  verandah, 
heaps  of  clothes  thrown  aside  in  confusion  showed 
the  presence  of  many  guests,  and  the  quality  and 
the  number  of  the  different  belongings  in  each  room 
that  the  guests  were  poor. 

Descending  again,  there  was  still  no  sign  of  life 
when  suddenly,  from  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs 
which  seemed  to  lead  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
there  came  a  faint  splash  and  the  noise  of  a  bucket 
overturned.  Of  course — the  house  was  built  over  the 
spring,  and  there  all  were  gathered  ;  so  down  again. 

The  stairs  gave  way  to  stone  steps,  and  these  finally 
ended  in  a  large  underground  cave.  With  the  noise 
of  my  feet  on  the  steps  some  indistinct  chattering 
had  ceased,  and  for  the  first  few  moments,  standing 
in  the  cave,  I  could  see  nothing — nor  whence  the 
noise  came.  Gradually,  however,  peering  through  the 
darkness  and  the  steam,  I  saw  that  the  pool  was 
packed  with  heads  turned  towards  the  extraordinary 
foreign  apparition. 

The   situation  was   embarrassing   as   I   stood   there, 
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but  after  a  minute  or  so  of  silent  watching  a  shrill 
voice  cried  out :  "  It  is  an  honourable  guest.  O  Hana, 
prepare  a  room  ! "  What  proved  to  be  the  maid  of 
the  inn  lifted  herself  out  of  the  mass,  and  another 
voice,  evidently  addressed  to  me,  said  :  "  Be  pleased 
to  enter." 

The  remarkable  sight  of  a  foreigner  undressing  was 
to  these  country  people  like  the  unveiling  of  a  being 
from  another  planet.  As  I  slid  at  last  like  a  piece 
in  a  puzzle  into  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  maid,  a 
buzz  of  excitement  passed  over  the  pool.  But  after 
frequent  turnings  of  heads  to  make  sure  that  I  was 
still  there,  the  bathers  resumed  their  dipping  and 
rubbing,  with  the  mental  reservation,  no  doubt,  that 
here  was  a  topic  indeed  for  the  evening  meal. 

Suddenly  a  voice  out  of  the  darkness  said  :  "  And 
what,  then.  Master,  became  of  the  first  wife  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause ;  then  a  voice  at  my  elbow 
said :  "  Oh,  she  faded  and  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  temple  of  Shomyoji  in  Hongo.  You  may  see 
her  tomb  to-day." 

"  And  the  man  ?  "  asked  another. 

"  His  end  was  more  unhappy,"  said  the  Master. 
"  Her  love  was  so  great  that  her  spirit  could  not  be 
reborn  until  that  passion  was  exhausted.  And  since 
it  was  at  the  feast  with  a  cup  that  he  smote  her,  her 
face  was   reflected   in   every   cup   of   tea   or   wine   that 
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was  set  before  him  ;  not  the  face  as  he  had  known 
it,  but  as  it  gradually  became  in  the  tomb.  And  as 
Nature  took  its  course  so  the  cup  came  to  hold  a 
horror  such  that  he  dared  not  lift  it  to  his  lips.  And 
to  slake  his  thirst  he  tried  drinking  through  straws, 
or  out  of  the  spouts  of  teapots,  or  by  sucking  oranges. 
But  after  the  first  few  drops  there  came  a  hair — her 
hair — and  then  more  which  choked  him,  and  in  the 
end  he  went  mad  by  reason  of  his  thirst  and  died." 
Evidently  I  had  interrupted  a  remarkable  story. 
At  supper  and  after  I  was  a  topic  far  more 
remarkable  than  the  tale.  The  "Master's"  room  where 
to-night  all  the  party  were  assembled  was  next  to  mine, 
and  more  than  once  I  heard  his  voice  raised  angrily 
in  debate.  As  I  fell  asleep  the  colour  of  the  foreigner's 
eyes  was  being  discussed.  "  No,"  said  the  Master,  "  it 
is  not  the  reflection  of  the  Western  Ocean ;  that  pale 
blue  colour  comes  from  sleeping  in  the  dark  with 
open  lids  ;  they  all  do  it,  I  have  read." 

E.  F.  C. 
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Yet  shall  the  blue-eyed  gentian  look 

Through  fringed  lids  to  Heaven, 
And  the  pale  iris,  in   the  brook 

Shall  see  its  image  given. 

The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  praise. 

The  South  wind    gently  sigh, 
And  sweet  calm  days  in  golden    haze 

Melt  in  the  amber  sky. 

And  so  the  shadows   fall  apart 

And  so  the  West  winds  play, 
And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 

I   open  to  the  day. 

Whittier. 
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INSCRIPTION    FOR   A    SUN    DIAL. 

Dial.  (Joq?)      "  Staie,  passenger, 
Tell  me  my  name, 
Thy  nature." 

Pass,   {resp^     "  Thy  name  is  '  die — all ' 
I,  am  a  mortal 
Creature." 

Dial,  {loq.)      "Since  my  name 
And   thy    nature 
So  agree, 
Think  on   thyself 
When  thou  lookest  on  me." 
From  Mrs.   Gatty's  book  of  Sun  Dials. 


All  the  ways  of  life  are  pleasant.  In  the  market-place 
are  goodly  companionships,  and  at  home  griefs  are 
hidden  ;  The  country  brings  pleasure,  seafaring  wealth, 
and  foreign  lands  knowledge. 

An  Epigram  from  the  Greek  Anthology. 
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In  an  arbour  grene  aslepe  whereas   I   lay 

The  byrdes  sang  svvete   in  the   middes  of  the  day 

I  dreamed   fast  of  mirth  and   play, 

In  youth  is   plesure,  in  youth  is  plesure. 

Me  thought  I   walked   still  to  and   fro, 
And  from  her  company  I  could   not  go. 
But  when   I   waked   it  was  not  so. 
In  youth  is  plesure,  in   youth  is  plesure. 

Therefore  my  heart  is  surely  pyght 
Of  her  alone  to  have  a  sight, 
Which  is  my  joy  and  hartes  delight. 
In  youth  is  plesure,  in  youth  is  plesure. 

Robert  Weever  (1550). 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ON  RELIGION  SET  BY 
A  JAPANESE  TO  AN  AMERICAN  MIS- 
SIONARY. 

To    His    Most   Wise    Excellency,    that  Rev. 
Carraway,  d.d. 

First.  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  if  I  ask  you  these 
about  the  treatment  of  His  Mother — that  Virgin  Mary. 
Did  He  not  love  His  Mother?  And  if  He  hate  her  why 
did  He  do  so  ?  And  for  what  cause  especially  ?  Other- 
wise He  must  love  her  because  she  is  His  mother.  Like 
it  is  in  Japan.  A  man  would  be  very  evil  unless  he  care 
for  her  fondly.  If  he  did  not  he  could  not  go  at  the 
delectable  heaven.  Yet  perhaps  that  has  all  the  time 
been  wrong  with  Japan  ?  But  why  ?  She  would  stand 
in  the  heaven  and  cry  out  against  him.  Then  he  never 
could  be  happy  because  he  never  had  the  peace.  To  be 
happy  one  must  have  the  peace.  Also,  to  leave  the 
parents,  and  follow  Him,  I  do  not  understand.  Because 
who  would  take  care  of  the  parents  ?  And  if  they  die 
how  can  one  have  the  peace  again  ?     Perhaps  this  is  also 
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wrong  in  Japan  ?  Yet  it  is  strange.  Why  not  take  the 
admirable  parents  with  ? 

Second.  Perhaps  I  cannot  go  at  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  because  I  have  not  the  baptism  when  young  ? 
Please  tell  me  that.  It  is  of  importance.  Or  is  it?  I 
do  not  know  till  told.  And  how  can  it  matter  about 
baptism  if  one  save  or  damn  before?  Baptism  cannot 
save  one  if  he  is  damn,  and  if  he  is  save,  he  don't  need. 
But  if  I  do  not  understand  completely  and  it  is  so,  does 
the  American  God  punish  little  Child  which  do  not 
know  about  baptise,  account  he  is  too  young,  and 
account  the  parents  which  ought  to  do  those,  forget 
about  it  ?     That  is  strange. 

Third.  Concerning  the  things  about  being  chosen.  If 
I  am  not  already  chosen  it  seems  like  I  never  can  be. 
If  I  am  chosen  it  seems  like  I  do  not  need  to  care.  But 
how  can  one  know  about  those  both  ?  And  if  one  is  to 
not  know,  why  is  that  ?  And,  likewise,  if  God  make  us 
all  at  the  beginning,  why  do  He  not  make  us  all  damn, 
or  all  save,  instead  some  damn,  some  save  ?  That  seem 
unkind.  Again,  if  all  damn  or  all  save  at  beginning,  why 
do  He  send  His  son  to  save  ?  Did  He  repent  those 
damn,  or  was  it  mistake?  Moreover,  the  Church  of 
Boards  is  for  save  souls.  But  how  can  it,  if  all  damn  or 
all  save  before  Church  built  ?  What  is  use  of  Church 
then  ?     Resolve  me  these. 

Fourth.  Why  is  there  but  one  Sabbath  in  the  seven 
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days  ?  Is  it  to  be  good  on  that  day  and  evil  all  the  rest  ? 
Once  a  man  which  was  brutal  to  me  all  the  six  days, 
prayed  for  me  on  the  seventh.  He  also  reviled  me 
because  I   was  a  heathen. 

Fifth.  If  anything  has  been  wrong  how  can  it  be 
made  right?  Say  that  to  me.  Can  the  American  God 
blot  out  that  which  already  is  ?  And  can  He,  likewise, 
make  that  which  is  in  itself  wrong,  right?  There  is  no 
Japanese  god  can  do  that. 

Your  father  ...  he  tells  me  to  "  only  believe  " — "  it 
will  be  all  right."  Well,  that  I  do  not  understand,  also. 
How  do  I  believe  ?  How  will  it  be  all  right  ?  That 
seems  easy  to  him,  only  to  me  but  is  most  difficult. 

From  "  The  Fox-  IVoman,"  by  J.  Liiiher  Long. 
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O  FOR  the  cool  and  liquid  green 
Of  the  winding  rivers'  brink, 
The  hemlocks  and  marsh-marigolds, 
Where  the  long  weeds  rise  and  sink. 

Among  these  would  I  make  retreat. 
From  the  struggling  whirl  of  Life, 
My  monastery   would   I  hold 
Out  of  the  world's  tremendous  strife. 

And  yet,  O  God — and  can  it  be? 
There  is  in  my  heart  my  goal, 
Where   I   can  make  most  sure  retreat, 
The  monastery  of  the  soul. 

F.  S. 
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After  this  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Mr.  Valiant- 
for-Truth  was  taken  with  a  summons  by  the  same  post 
as  the  other,  and  had  this  for  token  that  the  summons 
was  true ;  "  That  his  pitcher  was  broken  at  the 
fountain."  When  he  understood  it,  he  called  for  his 
friends  and  told  them  of  it.  Then  said  he,  I  am  going 
to  my  Father's,  and  though  with  great  difficulty  I 
am  brought  hither  yet  now  I  do  not  repent  me  of  all 
the  trouble  1  have  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.  My 
sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed  me  in  my 
pilgrimage ;  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that 
can  get  it.  My  marks  and  scars  I  carry  with  me,  to  be 
a  witness  for  me  that  I  have  fought  His  battles  who 
now  will  be  my  rewarder."  When  the  day  that  he 
must  go  hence  was  come,  many  accompanied  him 
to  the  river-side,  into  which  as  he  went  he  said : 
"  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  "  and  as  he  went  down 
deeper,  he  said  :  "  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? " 

So  he    passed  over,  and   all    the   trumpets   sounded 
for  him  on  the  other  side. 

Johft    Bjmyan,    The   Death   of  Mr.    Valiant-for- 
Tnith,  in  "  The  Pilgrinis  Progress!' 
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An  admirable  description  of  a  small  event.  One 
of  the  tame  hares  of  William  Cowper,  the  poet,  escaped 
— and  this  is  how  he  tells  of  it  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — 

"  The  following  occurrence  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence  in  a  place  where  so  few  notable  ones 
are  to  be  met  with. 

"  Last  Wednesday  night,  while  we  were  at  supper, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  I  heard  an  unusual 
noise  in  the  back  parlour,  as  if  one  of  the  hares  was 
entangled  and  endeavouring  to  disengage  herself.  I 
was  just  going  to  rise  from  table  when  it  ceased.  In 
about  five  minutes  a  voice  on  the  outside  of  the  parlour 
door  enquired  if  one  of  my  hares  had  got  away.  I 
immediately  rushed  into  the  next  room,  and  found 
that  my  poor  favourite  Puss,  had  made  her  escape. 
She  had  gnawed  in  sunder  the  strings  of  the  lattice 
work  with  which  I  had  sufficiently  secured  the  window 
and  which  I  preferred  to  any  other  sort  of  blind, 
because  it  admitted  plenty  of  air.  From  thence  I 
hastened  to  the  kitchen,  where  I  saw  the  redoubtable 
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Thomas  Freeman,  who  told  me,  that  having  seen  her, 
just  after  she  dropped  into  the  street,  he  attempted 
to  cover  her  with  his  hat,  but  she  screamed  out  and 
leaped  directly  over  his  head.  I  then  desired  him 
to  pursue  as  fast  as  possible,  and  added  Richard 
Coleman  to  the  chase,  as  being  nimbler,  and  carrying 
less  weight  than  Thomas  ;  not  expecting  to  see  her 
again,  but  desirous  to  learn,  if  possible,  what  became 
of  her.  In  something  less  than  an  hour  Richard 
returned,  almost  breathless,  with  the  following  account  : 
that  soon  after  he  began  to  run,  he  left  Thomas  behind 
him,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  most  numerous  hunt  of 
men,  women,  children,  and  dogs  ;  that  he  did  his  best 
to  keep  back  the  dogs,  and  presently  outstripped  the 
crowd,  so  that  at  last  the  race  was  disputed  between 
himself  and  Puss — she  ran  right  through  the  town 
and  down  the  lane  that  leads  to  Dropshort — a  little 
before  she  came  to  the  house  he  got  the  start  of  her 
and  turned  her.  She  pushed  for  the  town  again,  and, 
soon  after  she  entered  it,  sought  shelter  in  Mr. 
WagstafiTs  tanyard,  adjoining  to  old  Mr.  Drake's. 
Sturge's  men  were  at  supper  and  saw  her  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  There  she  encountered  the 
tan  pits  full  of  water :  and  while  she  was  struggling 
out  of  one  pit  and  plunging  into  another  and  almost 
drowned,  one  of  the  men  drew  her  out  by  the  ears 
and   secured   her.     She   was    then    well   washed   in   a 
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bucket,  to  get  the  lime  out  of  her  coat,  and  brought 
home  in  a  sack  at   lo  o'clock. 

"  This  frolic  cost  us  four  shillings,  you  may  be  sure 
we  did  not  grudge  a  farthing  of  it.  The  poor  creature 
received  only  a  little  hurt  in  one  of  her  claws  and 
in  one  of  her  ears,  and  is  now  almost  as  well  as 
ever. " 

William   Cowper. 
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THREE     MEMORIAL     INSCRIPTIONS    FROM 
BURFORD   CHURCH,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

Here  in  one  tomb  together  lie 
Grey  age,  green  youth,  white  infancy. 

Mary    Moder    Mayde,  Chryste    have   mercy   on    me, 
John  Spyer. 

And  on  me,  Alys,  his  wyff,  Ladye — for  thy  joies  five 

Here  shadowe  lie, 

Whilst  life  is  sadd, 
Still  hopes  to  die 

To  him,  she  hadd. 

In  blisse  is  hee, 

Whom  I   lov'd  best. 
Thrice  happy  shee 

With  him  to  rest. 

So  shall  I  bee 

With  him  I  loved. 
And  hee  with  mee, 

And  both  us  blessed. 
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Love  made  me  Poet 

And  this  I  writt, 
My  harte  did  do  yt 

And  not  my  witt. 

In  this  last  epitaph  you  will  see  the  three  verses  are 
touchingly  bad — hardly  grammatical,  and  ifi  the  third 
she  has  failed  even  to  get  a  rhyme.  And  then  comes 
the  divine  flash  of  genius  in  the  fourth  verse.,  which  is 
as  beautiful  as  anything  I  know. 

f.    W.  M. 
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AN    INVOCATION. 

This  Autumn  land  all  green  and  gold 
Past  love  and  friendship  still  enfold. 
We  call  it  the  Celestial  City, 
So  filled  was  it  with  love  and  pity. 
Heavenly  Dove,  come  from  above, 
Bless  it  again  with  Peace  and  Love ; 
Pouring  thy  joy  on  young  and  old, 
Blessing  this  land  of  green  and  gold. 

Madeline    Wyndham. 


LINES   WRITTEN    IN  A  COPY  OF  A  THUMB 
BIBLE. 

A  BOOK  like  this  I  gave  in  'eighty-eight. 
To  burn,  with  Clouds,  in  'eighty-nine  its  fate, 
A  second  time  to  thee  God's  Book  I  give 
To  prove  how  like  God's  Word,  my  love  must  live. 

Madeline  1 1  Wyndham . 


i. 
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.  .  .  This  morning  as  he  rocked  in  the  thwarts  of  his 
sea-cradle  and  heard  nothing  but  the  chirp  of  the 
sea-lark  or  the  scream  of  the  sea-gull,  or  the  gentle 
lapping  of  the  pure  green  water  within  six  inches 
of  where  he  lay,  he  had  commenced  the  praemium  of 
the  vaster  studies  where  no  authors  were  to  be  trusted, 
and  experience  alone  could  teach. 

Once  and  again  he  raised  himself  a  little,  and  allowed 
his  eyes  to  wander  over  the  beautiful  peaceful  pros- 
pect that  lay  before  him.  Lap,  lap,  sang  the  tiny, 
sunny  waves.  He  stretched  out  his  burning  hand  and 
they  clasped  it  in  their  cool  palms.  He  saw  far  away 
the  green  fields  as  they  sloped  ito  the  sea  and  were 
half  dimmed  in  a  golden  haze.  White  specks  that 
he  knew  where  the  gentle  sheep  dotted  the  verdure 
here  and  there ;  and  great  patches  of  purple  heather 
stretched  down  and  blended  their  rich  colours  with 
the  deep  (red  of  the  rocks,  which  again  was  darkened 
into  cobalt  that  the  gentle  waves  were  now  fringing 
with  white.  Look  long,  and  rest  in  the  vision,  O 
troubled  soul !  Why  should  the  murmur  of  a  few 
mites  beyond  that  horizon  of  peace  trouble  thee  ? 
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Altogether  thou  art  forgotten  there  in  thy  Nautilus- 
boat  on  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep. 

Cast  from  thee  care,  and  forget  the  stings  of  the 
wasps  who  dare  not  come  hither  to  fret  thee.  Alas ! 
and  is  it  not  true  of  us  that  we  must  have  the  bitter 
myrrh  in  our  wine  of  life  ;  that  we  create  cares  for 
the  luxury  of  fretfulness,  when  the  world  has  left 
us  in  peace? 

From  "  Luke  Delmege"  by  Father  Sheehafi. 


t 
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The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  found  our  taste 
for  poetry  upon  particular  authors,  instead  of  upon 
literature  as  a  whole,  or  better  yet,  upon  life  and 
reality.  Hence  we  form  standards  instead  of  principles. 
Standards  are  limited,  rigid,  uncompromising;  while 
principles  are  flexible,  expansive,  creative.  If  we  are 
wedded  to  the  Miltonic  standard  of  poetry, — the 
classic  standards — we  shall  have  great  difficulty  with 
Whitman  ;  but  if  we  have  founded  our  taste  on  natural 
principles,  have  learned  to  approach  literature,  through 
reality,  instead  of  reality  through  literature,  we  shall  not 
be  the  victims  of  any  one  style  or  model.  We  shall 
be  made  free  of  all. 

J.  Burroughs. 
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Women  sit,  or  move,  to  and  fro,  some  old,  some  young. 
The   young  are  beautiful,  but  the  old  more  beautiful 
than   the  young. 


Sure   as  the  earth   swims  through  the  heavens,  does 
every  one  of  its  objects  pass  into  spiritual  results. 


Not  till  the  sun  exclude  you,  do  I  exclude  you  ;  not 
till  the  waters  refuse  to  glisten  for  you  and  the  leaves 
to  rustle  for  you,  do  my  words  refuse  to  glisten  and 
rustle  for  you. 


Have  I  sung  so  capricious  and  loud  my  savage  songs  ? 
Open  your  scarfed  chops  till  I  blow  grit  into  you. 


Then    after   the   Great   Companions !   and    to   belong 

to  them.  .  .  . 
Open  mouth  of  my  soul  uttering  gladness, 
Eyes   of  my   soul    seeing   perfection, 
Natural    life   of  me,    faithfully   praising   things. 
Upholding   for   ever   the   triumph   of  things. 

Wa/t  WJiitnuDi. 
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Flowers  seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary 
humanity.  Children  love  them  ;  quiet,  contented, 
ordinary  people  love  them  as  they  grow ;  luxurious 
and  disorderly  people  rejoice  in  them  gathered  :  they 
are  the  cottager's  treasure. 

John  Ruskin. 


Never  judge  any  one.  Even  the  dog  in  the  manger 
may  have  been  suffering  from  nervous  irritability,  and 
needed  rest. 


A  WOMAN  should  be  highly  cultivated  ;  but  it  is  as  well 
if  her  mind  be  deeper  than  her  cultivation,  and  her  heart 
deeper  than  her  mind. 

C.  Patmore. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

Once  more  I  behold  the  face  of  her 

Whose  actions  all  had  the  character 

Of  an  inexpressible  charm  expressed  ; 

Whose  movements  all  flowed  from  a  centre  of  rest, 

And  whose  rest  was  the  rest  of  the  swallow,  rife 

With  the  instinct  of  reposing  life. 

Whose  mirth  had  a  sadness  all  the  while 

It  sparkled  and  glanced,  and  whose  sadness  lay 

In  the  heaven  of  such  a  crystal  smile. 

That  you  longed  to  follow  the  self-same  way 

To  her  brightness  of  sorrow.     Around  her  breathed 

A  grace  like  that  of  the  liberal  air. 

That  softens  the  hard  extremes  of  things, 

And  connects  with  a  subtle  invisible  stair 

The  lowest  and  highest.     She  interwreathed 

Her  mortal  obscureness  with  so  much  light 

Of  a  world  unrisen,  that  angels  wings 

Could  hardly  have  given  her  greater  right 

To  float  in  the  winds  of  the  infinite. 

* 
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SlE  floh  vor  mir  wie  ein  Reh  so  schon 
Und  wie  ein  Reh  so  geschwinde, 

Sie  kletterte  von  Klipp  zu  Klipp. 
Ihr  Haar  das  flog  im  Winde. 

Wo  tief  ans  Meer  der  Felsen  senkt 

Da  hab  ich  sie  erreichet, 
Da  hab  ich  sanft  mit  sanftem  Wort 

Ihr  sprodes  Herz  erweichet. 

Da  sassen  wir  so  himmelhoch 

Und  ach  so  himmelseh'g, — 
Tief  unter  uns  ins  dunkle  Meer 

Die  Sonne  sank  almah'g  ; 

Tief  unter  uns  ins  dunkle  Meer 

Versank  die  schone  Sonne, 
Die  Wogen  rollten   druber  her 

Mit  ungestumer  Wonne ; 
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Ach  weinet  nicht,  die  Sonne  Hegt 

Nicht  tod  in  jenen  Fluten, 
Sie  hat  sich  in  mein  Herz  versteckt 

Mit  alien  ihren  Gluten, 

This  poem  was  given  to  Sir  Rennell  Rodd  when  he  was 
at  Dur  es  Salaam,  in  1893,  as  an  unpublished poevi 
by  Heine,  preserved  in  the  family  records  of  the 
Vice-Governor  of  German  East  Africa. 


I 
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God  keeps  you  in  His  care,  my  Dear, 

In  His  own  care ; 
For  He  knows  your  heart  a  garden  fair, 
Blossom  of  love  is  always  there, 

That  is  so  rare. 

I  know  that  you  are  true,  my  Dear, 

So  dearly  true ; 
And  although,  my  Dear,  there  may  be  few 
Glimpses  like  this  of  Heaven's  blue. 

Time  will  bless  you. 

I  know  that  when  you  pray,  my  Dear — 

Through  love  you  pray — 
For  His  blessing  on  us  day  by  day. 
He  hears  you,  and  will  always  say 

Yea — never  Nay. 

I  know  that  there  is  rest,  my  Dear, 

Great  seas  of  rest ; 
And  I  know,  my  Dear,  that  though  distressed, 
And  weary,  sad,  and  sorely  pressed, 

We  shall  be  blest. 
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The  sweetest  notes  are  those  still  struck  by  chance, 

The  dearest  meetings  still  those  unexpected. 

The  love  that  would  pre-meditate  a  glance, 

Mere  player's  love,  deserves  to  be  rejected. 

The  heights  of  bliss  are  taken  at  a  leap, 

And  lost  as  soon,  no  road   may  be  imparted. 

The  sweetest  kinds  of  manna  do  not  keep 

But  moulder  soon,  for  all  the  careful-hearted. 

The  fairest  dreams  desert  us  when  we  wake, 

We  know  that  they  were  fair,  and  that  is  all. 

Yet  why,  dear  heart,  forbid  ourselves  to  take 

Because  our  joys  must  flit  beyond  recall  ? 

Lost  is  not  wholly  lost,  our  tears  attest 

And  to  be  rich  in  loss,  not  all  unblest. 

C.  R.  M. 
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PRAYER. 

Often  the  western  wind  has  sung  to  me, 

There  have  been  voices  in  the  streams  and  meres, 

And  pitiful  trees  have  told  me,  God,  of  Thee. 
And  I  heard  not,  O,  open  Thou  mine  ears. 

The  reeds  have  whispered  low  as  I  passed  by. 
Be  strong,  O  friend,  be  strong,  put  off  vain  fears, 

Vex  not  thy  soul  with  doubts,  God  cannot  lie. 
And   I   heard   not,   O,  open   Thou   mine  ears. 

There  have  been  many  stars  to  guide  my  feet, 
Often   the  delicate  moon,  hearing  my  sighs, 

Has  rent  the  clouds  and  shown  a  silver  street. 
And    1    saw  not,  O,  open   Thou   mine  eyes. 

Angels  have  beckoned   me  unceasingly. 

And  walked  with  me  ;  and   from  the  sombre  skies 
Dear  Christ  Himself  has  stretched  out  hands  to  me 
And   I   saw  not,  O,  open   Thou   mine  eyes. 

Alfred  Douglas. 
From  "  The  City  of  the  Soul" 
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Winds  cry   round   the  old   stone  walls 

Out  upon   the  moorland   side, 
Go  there,  when  the  long  note  falls, 

Far  it  comes,  and   far  must   ride. 
Sweet  the  moors,  seek  not  to  know 
Why  their  great  winds  sorrow  so. 

Winds  blow  round  the  peaceful   farms 
Lowly,  with  their  white-washed  bields. 

Touch  the  old  folk  with  alarms, 
Vex  the  dumb  brutes  in  the  fields. 

Home  is  sweet,  seek  not  to  know 

All  the  inner  winds  that  blow. 

D.  A.  L. 
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There  is  an   inmost  centre  in  ourselves 
Where  truth  abides  in  fulness,  and  around, 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in, 
This  perfect  clear  perception  which  is  Truth. 
A   baffling  and   perverting  carnal   mesh 
Blinds  it,  and   makes  all  error  ;  and  to  know 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendour  may  escape. 
Than  in  effecting  entrance  for  a  light. 
Supposed  to  be  without. 

Robert  Brownings  '■^ Paracelsus.^' 
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O  ELOQUENT,  just,  and  mighty  Death,  whom  none 
could  advise,  thou  hast  persuaded.  What  none  hath 
dared,  thou  hast  done,  and  whom  all  the  world  hath 
flattered  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  anci 
despised.  Thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far- 
stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition 
of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow 
words :  Hie  jacii. 

Sir    Walter  Raleigh. 


O  God,  grant  me  sufficient  strength  that  I  may  avoid 
all  that  is  evil,  do  all  that  is  good,  and  suffer  with- 
out complaint  every  pain. 

Prayer  in  "  Lourdes"  Zola. 
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A   NORTHERN    HEADSTONE. 

Strong  with    its    stunted   tower,  gray   in  the  driving 
shower, 
Stands    the     old    Church    with    the    moors     for    a 
setting. 
Under  this  turfy  heap  my  old  friend  sleeps  his  sleep, 
Lichen  and  sea  wind,  the  headstone  are  fretting. 

What  did  he  with  his  life  ?     Tended  an  ailing  wife, 
Buttressed  the  bridge  and  rebuilt  the  byre. 

Drained  the  five  acre  field,  doubled  the  yearly  yield, 
Tiled  the  west  gable-end  after  the  fire. 

Drought  in  the  early  spring,  rain  in  the  harvesting, 
Even  a  good  season's  niggardly  bounty 

All  his  life  long  he  knew,  yet  oats  like  his  were  few, 
And  his  swedes  famous,  on  this  side  the  county. 

Now    his   day's    work    is   done,    night  begun,   resting 
won. 
He  lies  so  quietly  under  the  clover. 
Heeds  not   the  rain    and    wind,  this   world    well    left 
behind 
Good  times,  and  bad  times,  and  all  time  got   over. 

Hedworth    Williamson. 
8 
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Christ  leads  me  through  no  darker  rooms 
Than  He  went  through  before. 
He  that  unto  God's   Kingdom  comes 
Must  enter  by   that  door. 

IVes/ey. 


It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 
They  have  their  name  thence ;    coarse  complexions 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain  have  leave  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  house-wife's  wool. 
What  need  a  vermeil-tinctured  lip  for   that  ? 
Love-darting  eyes,  and  tresses  like  the  morn? 


When  we  have  cast  off  the  scales  of  hope  and  fancy, 
and  surrender  our  claims  on  mad  chance,  it  is  given  us 
to  see  that  some  plan  is  working  out ;  that  the  heavens, 
icy  as  they  are  to  the  pangs  of  our  blood,  have  been 
throughout  speaking  to  our  souls,  and  according  to  the 
strength  there  existing,  we  learn  to  understand  them. 

But   their  language   is   an   element  of  time,   whom 
primarily  we  have  to  know. 

G.  Meredith. 
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JOURNEYING. 

Journeying, 

In  the  darkness 

And  the  sparkless 

Black  of  night; 

Without  knowing, 

With  no  showing- 

Which  the  left  and  which  the  right, 

Journeying. 

Suddenly 

Bright  there  gleamed  me. 

As  it  seemed  me, 

Through  the  night, 

O  amazement! 

From  a  casement, 

Just  one  blessed  candle's  light, 

Suddenly. 
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Hurrying, 

When  I   neared  it, 

As  I   feared  it. 

On  that  night, 

Without  warning 

From  my  yearning 

Eyes  was  held  that  glow  so  bright, 

Hurrying. 

Reviling, 

That  subtil  seeming. 

Sometimes  gleaming 

Through  the  night, 

Vainly  hoping. 

Darkly  groping 

On  I  wandered,  reft  of  sight. 

Reviling. 


Wandering, 

Again  that  candle. 

From  a  portal 

On  that  night, 

Gave  light  to  me, 

So  bright  to  see 

I  almost  doubted  its  respite — 

Wandering. 
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Comforting, 

Not  chidingly, 

But  guiding  me 

Through  the  night, 

A  Voice  allured  me, 

And  assured  me 

"  I   left  thee  dark  the  door  to  light," 

Comforting. 

Frank  Seymour. 
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THE   GUILD   OF   PLAY   AT  BERMONDSEY. 

Through  miles  of  dull  unlovely  slums, 
Where  dull   unlovely  lives  are  spent, 

Where  never  flower  or  songbird  comes, 
My  little  maid  and   I,  we  went 

To  see  them  dance  at  Bermondsey. 

Out  in  the  crowded  streets,  we  said. 
How  wan  and  sad  the  children  grow  : 

But  in  this  dusty  hall,  a  bed 
Of  flower-faces,  row  on   row, 

We  saw  them  dance  at  Bermondsey. 

Such  joyful  eyes,  such  joyful  feet, 

I  never  look  to  see  again, 
Ingathered   from  noisome  street. 

Forgetting  hunger,  work,  and  pain 
For  one  short  hour  at  Bermondsey. 

Such  joy  within !  But  when  you  go, 

O  little  flock,  what  joy   is  thine? 
Dawn  what  dim   alleyways  of  woe 

Wander  the  feet  joy  made  divine, 

Poor  little   lambs  of  Bermondsey  ? 
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You  that  have  little   lambs  to  mind, 
Like  the  small  maiden  at  my  side, 

No  hopes  too  high    for  them   you  find  : 
But  my  whole  heart  in  anguish  cried 
To  see  them  dance  in  Bermondsey. 

For  our  ewe-lambs  the  tenderest  fold  : 
No  shelter  from   the  storm   for  these : 

Their  angels  that   do   still  behold 
The  Father's  face,  upon  their  knees 

Weep  tears  of  blood  for  Bermondsey. 

O  little  ones,  God  help  you  soon, 

For  little  help  in   man   I  see. 
Though    kind  the  hands,   and  swift  the  boon, 
Justice  you  need,  not  charity  : 

And  yet  you  dance  in  Bermondsey. 

Dora  Owen. 
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When   1   am  dead,  where  then  will   fly 
The  many  prayers   I    said   for  you  ? 
They  cannot  cease,   O  no,  surely 
No  prayer  may  cease  that  once  was  true. 
I   still  shall  pray,  but  shall  not  cry 
When  I   am  dead. 

When   I   am   dead  where  then  will  go 
All  the  great  love  that  once  was  yours? 
It  cannot  change ;  no  poison    sours 
The  wine  no  drug  is  poured  into. 
O  Love,  what  homeless  days  and  hours. 
When   I  am  dead. 
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I   DREAMED  I  saw  the  crescent  moon 
Shining,  twy-horned,  above  my  bed. 
I   woke,  and  found  no  h'ght  was  shed, 
There  was  no  crescent  moon. 

I    lay,  and  felt  the  darkness  grow. 
Moaning,  I  felt  me  numb  and  chilled. 
I  looked,  and  saw  the  room   was  filled 
With  Dawn.     I  watched   it  erow. 
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Cremation  suggested  itself  to  the  devout  Aryan 
as  the  most  solemn  method  of  severing  the  immortal 
from  the  mortal  part  of  the  dead.  His  faith,  like  our 
own,  taught  him  to  look  upon  death  as  a  new  birth 
rather  than  an  annihilation  of  being ;  and  for  him 
the  fire  performed  the  office  of  liberator,  not  of  a 
destroyer.  As  a  man  derived  his  natural  birth  from 
his  parents,  and  by  a  partial  regeneration  or  second 
birth  by  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties ;  so 
the  fire  by  setting  free  the  spiritual  element  from  the 
superincumbent  clay,  completed  the  third  or  heavenly 
birth.  His  friends  stood  round  the  pyre  as  round 
a  natal  bed,  and  commanded  his  eye  to  go  to  the 
sun,  his  breath  to  the  wind,  his  limbs  to  the  earth, 
the  water,  and  the  plants,  whence  they  were  derived. 
But  "  as  for  his  unborn  part,  do  Thou,  Lord,  quicken 
it  with  Thy  heat,  let  Thy  flame  and  Thy  brightness 
kindle  it ;  convey  it  to  the  world  of  the  Righteous.  .  .  ." 
"  Depart  thou,  depart  thou,  by  the  ancient  paths 
to  the  place  whither  our  fathers  have  departed.  Meet 
with  the  ancient  ones  ;  meet  with  the  Lord  of  Death, 
obtain   thy   desires   in    Heaven,     Throwing    off    thine 
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imperfections,  go  to  thy  home.  Become  united  with 
a  Body,  clothe  thyself  in  a  shining  form.  Go  ye; 
depart  ye  ;  hasten  ye  from  hence." 

The  responses  then  fitly  come  in.  "  Let  him  depart 
to  those  for  whom  flow  the  rivers  of  nectar.  Let  him 
depart  to  those  who  through  Meditation  have  obtained 
the  victory,  who  by  fixing  their  thoughts  on  the  unseen 
have  gone  to  heaven.  Let  him  depart  to  the  mighty 
in  battle,  to  the  heroes  who  have  laid  down  their  lives 
for  others,  to  those  who  have  bestowed  their  good  on 
the  poor." 

Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  direct  form  of  address. 
"  May  sweet  breezes  blow  upon  thee.  May  the  water- 
shedding  angels  bear  thee  upwards,  cooling  thee  with 
their  swift  motion  through  the  air,  sprinkling  thee 
with  dew.  May  thy  soul  go  to  its  own,  and  hasten 
to  the  fathers."  The  service  may  conclude  with  a 
chorus  from  the  Vedas. 

"  Bear  him,  carry  him  ;  let  him  with  all  his  faculties 
complete  go  to  the  world  of  the  Righteous.  Crossing 
the  dark  valley  which  spreadeth  boundless  before  him, 
let  the  unborn  soul  ascend  to  Heaven.  .  .  . 

"  Wash  the  feet  of  him  who  is  stained  with  sin,  let 
him  go  upwards  with  cleansed  feet.  .  ,  . 

"  Crossing  the  gloom,  gazing  with  wonder  in  many 
directions,  let  the  unborn  soul  go  up  to  Heaven. 
"  Place   me,   O    Pure   One,   in   that   everlasting  and 
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unchanging  world,  where  light  and  glory  are  found. 
Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  in  which  joys,  delight 
and  happiness  abide  ;  where  the  desires  are  obtained." 

From  "  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,"  by 
W.    W.  Hunter. 


Yama,^  runs  the  Zend  legend,  was  a  monarch  in  that 
primitive  time  when  sorrow,  sickness,  and  death  were 
unknown. 

By  degrees,  sin  and  disease  crept  into  the  world, 
and  the  old  King  retired  with  a  chosen  band  from 
the  polluted  earth  into  a  Kingdom  where  he  still  reigns. 
Yama^  was  the  first  man  who  passed  through  death 
into  immortality.  Having  discovered  the  way  to  the 
other  world,  he  obtained  for  himself  a  kingdom  in  it, 
and  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rig  Veda  represents  him 
as  guiding  men  thither.  In  one  verse  he  is  seen 
feasting  under  a  leafy  tree,  in  others,  as  enthroned  in 
the  innermost  Heaven  and  granting  luminous  abodes 
to  the  pious.  Meanwhile  his  two  brown  dogs,  broad 
of  nostril  and  of  a  hunger  never  to  be  satisfied,  wander 
among  men,  or,  like  Cerberus,  guard  the  avenue  to 
his  palace,  along  which  the  departed  are  exhorted  to 
'  Pronounced  Yum. 
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hurry  with  all  possible  speed,  "  Reverence  to  Yama 
who  is  Death,  to  him,  who  first  reached  the  river  spying 
out  a  road  for  many ;  who  is  lord  of  the  two-footed 
and  the  four-footed  creatures."  "  Worship  with  an 
offering  King  Yama,  the  assembler  of  men  ;  who 
departed  to  the  mighty  Waters,  who  spied  out  a  road 
for  many." 

Ibid. 
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THE  DESPONDING   SOUL'S   WISH. 

My  spirit  longs  for  Thee, 
Within  my  troubled  breast, 
Although  I  be  unworthy 
Of  so  divine  a  guest. 

Of  so  divine  a  guest. 
Unworthy  though  I  be. 
Yet  has  my  heart  no  rest 
Unless  it  comes  from  Thee. 

Unless  it  comes  from  Thee, 
In  vain  I  look  around, 
In  all  that  I  can  see 
No  rest  is  to  be  found. 

No  rest  is  to  be  found, 
But  in  Thy  blessed  Love. 
O,  let  my  wish  be  crowned, 
And  send  it  from  above. 

John  Byrom  1773. 
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I  KNOW  not  whether  the  sale  has  not  suffered  much 
by  the  catastrophe's  being  too  much  known  and  talked 
of.  I  intend  another  sort  of  happiness  for  my  Heroine 
than  that  which  was  to  depend  on  Will  and  Pleasure  ; 
and  uncertain  reformation  and  good  behaviour  of  a 
vile  libertine,  to  whom  I  could  not  think  of  giving  a 
person  of  such  excellence.  The  sex  give  too  much 
countenance  to  rakes  of  this  vile  cast  for  any  one  to 
make  such  a  compliment  to  their  errors.  But  how  have 
I  suffered  from  the  cavils  of  some,  from  the  prayers  of 
others,  from  the  entreaties  of  many  more,  to  make 
what  is  called  a  Happy  Ending !  But  I  intend  more 
than  a  novel  or  romance  by  this  piece,  and  that  it  is  of 
the  tragic  kind.  In  short,  I  thought  my  principle 
character  could  not  be  rewarded  by  any  happiness 
short  of  the   Heavenly. 

,      Richardson. 
Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  novelist, 
on  the  subject  of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe." 
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O !  FOR  a  deep  and  dewy  spring, 
With  runlets  cold  to  draw  and  drink 
And  a  great  meadow  blossoming 
Long-grassed,  and  poplars  in  a  ring, 
To  rest  me  by  the  brink ! 

O  !  take  me  to  the  mountain,  O ! 

Past  the  great  pines  and  through  the  wood, 

Up  where  the  lean  hounds  softly  go 

Awhine  for  wild  things'  blood. 

And  madly  flies  the  dappled  roe.  .  .  . 

O  God  !  to  shout  and  speed  them  there. 

An  arrow  by  my  chesnut  hair, 

Drawn  tight — and  one  long  glimmering  spear, 

Ah  !  if  I  could  ! 

O  !   Mistress  of  the  sea-born  mere, 

Where   horse-hoofs  beat   the  sand  and  sing.  . 

O  Artemis  !  that  I  were  there 

To  tame  Enetian  steeds,  and  steer 

Swift  chariots  in  the  ring  ! 

Fro7n  Hippolytus,  Euripides. 

Translated  by  Gilbert  Murray. 
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(OF   CARAVANNING.) 

Often,  to  our  comfort,  we  shall  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-winged  eagle.  O,  this  life 
Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  cheque, 
Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble, 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk. 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine 
Yet  keeps  his  books  uncrossed.     No  life   like   ours. 

Cynibeline. 
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Dear  Solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend 

That  man  acquainted  with  himself  doth  make, 

With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will 

And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still, 

For  it  is  thou  alone  that  keep'st  the  soul  awake. 


Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown 
Whose  lives  are  others',  not  their  own. 


I  LOVED  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 

Through  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill, 

The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam, 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  still. 

The  meal  sacks  on  the  whitened  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel, 

The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal." 

Temiyson. 
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I  CAME  to  a  mill  by  the  river  side 
A  half  a  mile  long  and  nearly  as  wide, 
With  a  forest  of  stacks  and  an  army  of  men 
Toiling-  at  furnace,  and  shovel,  and   pen, 
"What  a  most  magnificent  plant"  I   cried. 
And  a   man,  with  a  smudge  on  his  face,  replied 

It's  Morgan's. 

I  sailed  on   a  great  ship  trim  and   true, 
From  pennon  to  keel,  and  cabin  and  crew. 
And  the  ship  was  one  of  a  monster  fleet 
A  first  class  navy  could  scarce  compete. 
"What  a  beautiful   craft  she  is,"   I   cried. 
And  a  man  with  akimbo  legs,  replied  : 

It's   Morgan's. 

I  dwelt  in  a  nation  filled  with  pride, 
Her  people  were  many,  her  lands  were  wide. 
Her  record  in   war,  in   science,  and   art. 
Proved  greatness  of  muscle  and  mind  and   heart. 
"  What  a  grand  old  country  it  is,"   I  cried. 
And  a  man,  with  his  chest  in  the  air,  replied  : 

It's  Morgan's. 
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I   went  to  Heaven.     The  jasper  walls 
Towered  high  and  wide,  and  the  golden  halls 
Shone  bright  around.     But   a  strange   new  mark 
Was  over  the  gate,  viz.,    "  Private  Park." 
"  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "   I   cried. 
And  a  Saint,  with  livery  on,  replied  : 

It's   Morgan's. 

I    went  to  the  only  place  left.     "  I'll  take 
A  chance  in  the  boat  on  the  brimstone  lake, 
Or  perhaps   I   may  be  allowed  to  sit 
On   the   griddled   floor  of  the  bottomless  pit." 
But    a   leering  lout,  with  horns  on  his  face, 
Cried   out,  as  he  forked   me  out  of  the  place  : 

It's   Morgan's. 
Verses  from  an  American  paper. 
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His  thoughts  also  ran  upon  the  limited  range  of 
our  sense-perceptions,  and  the  relativity  of  our  ideas 
to  our  ignorance,  on  Faith  transcending  the  bounds  of 
Reason,  and  on  his  own  firm  belief  in  Love,  Virtue,  and 
Duty.  His  mind  wavered  thus  over  the  face  of  the 
deep  waters,  returning  always  to  the  solid  ground 
of  human  affections  and  moral  obligations,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  Socrates,  that  where  certainty 
is  unattainable  one  should  take  the  best  and  most 
irrefragable  of  human  notions,  and  let  this  be  the 
raft  upon  which  life's  voyage  is  to  be  made. 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  of  Tennyson. 
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INDWELLING. 

If  thou  couldst  empty  all  thy  self  of  self, 

Like  to  a  shell  dishabited, 

Then  might  He  find  thee  on  the  Ocean  shelf 

And  say :  "  This  is  not  dead," — 

And  fill  thee  with  Himself  instead. 

But  thou  art  all  replete  with  very  thou 
And  hast  such  shrewd  activity, 
That  when   He  comes   He  says  :  this  is  enou' 
Unto  itself — 'twere  better  let  it  be. 
It  is  so  small  and  full,  there  is  no  room  for  Me. 

T.  E.  Brown. 


The    inner    side   of    every    cloud    is    bright    and 

shining, 
I,  therefore,  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out, 
To  show  the  lining. 
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"  There  is  no  God,"  the  wicked  saith ; 

"  And  truly  it's  a  blessing, 
For  what  He  might  have  done  with  us 

It's  better  only  guessing." 

"  There  is  no  God,"  a  youngster  thinks ; 

"  Or  really  if  there  may  be, 
He  surely  does  not  want  a  man 

Always  to  be  a  baby." 

"  There  is  no  God,"  the  tradesman  thinks  ; 

"  Or  if  there  be,  'twere  funny 
That  He  should  take  it  ill  in  me 

To  make  a  little  money." 

"  Whether  there  be,"  the  rich  man  says, 

"  It  matters  very  little. 
For  I  and  mine,  thank  somebody, 

Are  not  in  want  of  victual." 

Some  others  also,  to  themselves. 
Who  scarce  so  much  as  doubt  it, 

Think  there  is  none,  when  they  are  well, 
Or  do  not  think  about  it. 
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But  country  folk  who  live  beneath 

The  shadow  of  the  steeple, 
The  parson,  and  the  parson's  wife, 

And  mostly  married  people. 

Youths,  green  and  happy  in  first  love, 

So  thankful  for  illusion. 
Or  men,  caught  out  in  what  the  world 

Calls  guilt,  in  first  confusion. 

And  nearly  every  one  when  age, 
Disease,  or  sorrows,  strike  him. 

Inclines  to  think  there  is  a  God — 
Or  something  very  like   Him. 

A.  H.  C lough. 
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The  stricken  hart  had  fled  the  brake, 
His  courage  spent  for  life's  dear  sake, 
He  came  to  die  beside  the  lake. 

The  golden  trout  leaped  up  to  view, 

The  moor  fowl  clapped  his  wings  and  crew. 

The  swallow  brushed  him  as  she  flew. 

He  looked  upon  the  glorious  sun. 

His  blood  dropped  slowly  on  the  stone, 

He  loved  the  life  so  nearly  won. 

And  then  he  died.     The  ravens  found, 
A  carcase  couched  upon  the  ground. 
They  said  their  god  had  dealt  the  wound. 

The  Eternal  Father  calmly  shook 
One  page,  untitled,  from  life's  book. 
Few  words.     None  ever  cared   to  look. 

Yet  woe  for  life  thus  idly   riven, 

He  blindly  loved   what  God  had  given. 

And  yet  some  say,  love  conquers   Heaven. 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 
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We  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she, 
The  youngest  and  the  lovehest   I  ween, 
And  Innocence  her  name.     The  time  has  been 
We  two  did  love  each  other's  company  ; 
Time  was,  we  two  had  wept  to  have  been  apart. 
But  when  by  show  of  seeming  good  beguil'd 
I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child, 
And  my  first  love  for  man's  society 
Defiling  with  the  world  my  virgin  heart 
My  loved  companion  dropt  a  tear,  and  fled, 
And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head. 
Beloved,  who  shall   tell   me  where  thou  art — 
In  what  delicious   Eden  to  be  found, 
That   I    may  seek  thee,  the  wide  world  around  ? 

Charles  Lamb. 
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TRADITIONAL  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Raise  the  stone,  and  thou  shalt  find  Me, 
Cleave  the  wood,  and  there  am   I. 

If  ye  kept  not  that  which  is  small 
Who  will  give  you  that  which  is  great  ? 

This  world  is  a  bridge,  pass  over  it,  build  not  on  it. 


A  fid  the  Voice  went  forth  throughout  the  worla, 
and  each  one  heard  it  according  to  his  capacity ;  old 
men,  and  youths,  boys,  and  sucklings,  and  women,  the 
Voice  zvas  to  each  one  as  each  one  had  the  poiver  to 
receive  it. 
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It  does  not  matter  what  a  man  does,  so  long  as  he 
does  it  with  the  attention  that  affection  engenders,  he 
will  come  to  see  his  way  to  something  else.  After 
long  waiting  he  will  certainly  find  one  door  open, 
and  go  through  it.  He  will  say  to  himself  that  he 
will  never  find  another.  He  has  found  this  more 
by  luck  than  cunning,  but  now  he  is  done.  Yet  by 
and  by,  he  will  see  there  is  yet  one  more  small  un- 
important door,  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  he 
proceeds  through  this,  too.  If  he  remains  now  for 
a  long  while  and  sees  no  other,  do  not  let  him  fret  ; 
doors  are  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  they  come 
not  by  observation,  least  of  all  do  they  come  by 
forcing  :  let  him  just  go  on  doing  what  comes  nearest, 
but  doing  it  attentively,  and  a  great  wide  door  will 
one  day  spring  into  existence  where  there  had  been 
no  sign  of  one  but  a  little  time  previousl)'.  Only  let 
him  be  always  doing  somethings  and  let  him  cross 
himself  now  and  again,  for  belief  in  the  wondrous 
efficacy  of  crosses,  and  crossing,  is  the  corner-stone 
of  the  creed  of  the  evolutionist. 

Then  after  years  .  .  .  but   not   probably  till  after  a 
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great  many  years,  doors  will  open  up  all  round,  so 
many  and  so  wide  that  the  difficulty  will  be  not  to 
find  a  door,  but  rather  to  obtain  the  means  of  even 
hurriedly  surveying  a  portion  of  those  that  stand 
invitingly  open. 

Samuel  Butler. 


The  question  whether  it  is  better  to  abide  quiet  and 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  that  come,  or  to  go 
further  afield  in  search  of  them,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
which  living  beings  have  had  to  deal  with.  It  was  on 
this  that  the  first  great  schism,  or  heresy,  arose  in  what 
was  heretofore  the  Catholic  faith  of  protoplasm.  The 
schism  still  lasts,  and  has  resulted  in  two  great  sects 
— animals  and  plants. 

The  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  go  in  search  of  prey  is 
formulated  in  animals  :  the  other — that  it  is  better  on 
the  whole  to  stay  at  home  and  profit  by  what  comes — 
in  plants.  Some  intermediate  forms  still  record  to  us 
the  long  struggle  during  which  the  schism  was  not  }'et 
complete. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  pursuing  this  digression 
further,  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  plants,  and  not  we,  who 
are  the  heretics. 

There  can    be  no  question   about  this ;  we  are  per- 
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fectly  justified,  therefore,  in  devouring  them.  Ours  is 
the  original  and  orthodox  belief,  for  protoplasm  is  much 
more  animal  than  vegetable  ;  it  is  much  more  true  to 
say  that  plants  have  descended  from  animals,  than 
animals  from  plants.  Nevertheless,  like  many  other 
heretics,  plants  have  thriven  very  fairly  well.  There  are 
a  great  many  of  them,  and  as  regards  beauty,  if  not  wit 
— of  a  limited  kind,  indeed,  but  still  wit — it  is  hard  to 
say  that  the  animal  kingdom  has  the  advantage.  The 
views  of  plants  are  sadly  narrow ;  all  dissenters  are 
narrow-minded  ;  but  within  their  own  bounds  they 
know  the  details  of  their  business  very  fairly  well. 
They  are  eaten,  it  is  true  ;  to  eat  them  is  our  bigoted 
and  intolerant  way  of  trying  to  convert  them  :  eating 
is  only  a  violent  mode  of  proselytising  or  converting  ; 
and  we  do  convert  them,  to  good  animal  substance, 
of  our  own  way  of  thinking.  But  then  animals  are 
eaten,  too.  They  convert  one  another  almost  as  much 
as  they  convert  plants.  And  an  animal  is  no  sooner 
dead  than  a  plant  will  convert  it  back  again.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  no  schism  could  have  been  so 
long  successful  without  having  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
itself 

Neither  party  has  been  quite  consistent.  Whoever 
is,  or  can  be  ?  Every  extreme,  every  opinion  carried 
to  its  logical  end,  will  prove  to  be  an  absurdity.  Plants 
throw  out  roots  and  boughs  and  leaves  ;  this  is  a  kind 
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of  locomotion  ;  a  man  of  consistent  character  will  never 
look  at  a  bough,  a  root,  or  tendril  without  regarding  it 
as  a  melancholy  and  unprincipled  compromise.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  animals  are  sessile,  and  some  singularly 
successful  genera,  as  spiders, aire, in  the  main,  lyers-in-wait. 
It  may  appear,  however,  on  the  whole,  like  re-opening 
a  settled  question  to  uphold  the  principle  of  being  busy 
and  attentive  over  a  small  area,  rather  than  going  to  and 
fro  over  a  larger  one,  for  a  mammal  like  man,  but  I 
think  most  readers  will  be  with  me  in  thinking  that,  at 
any  rate  as  regards  art  and  literature,  it  is  he  who  does 
his  small  immediate  work  most  carefully  who  will  find 
doors  open  most  certainly  to  him,  that  will  conduct  him 
into  the  richest  chambers. 

Ibid. 
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Magdalen  at  Michael's  Gate 

Tirled  at  the   pin, 
On  Joseph's  thorn  sang  the  throstle, 

Let  her  in  !  Let  her  in  ! 

"  Hast  thou  seen  the  wounds,"  said  Michael, 

"  Knowest  thou  thy  sin  ?  " 
It  is  evening,  evening,  sang  the  throstle 

Let  her  in  !  Let  her  in  ! 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  wounds. 

And  I  know  my  sin." 
She  knows  it  well,  well,  well,  sang  the  throstle. 

Let  her  in  !  Let  her  in  ! 

"  Thou  bringest  no  offering,"  said  Michael, 

'*  Nought  save  sin," 
And  the  throstle  sang  "  She  is  sorry,  sorry,  sorry, 

Let  her  in  !  Let  her  in  !  " 

When  he  had  sung  himself  to  sleep, 

And  night  did  begin. 
One  came,  and  opened  Michael's  Gate 

And  Magdalen  went  in. 

Henry  Kings  ley. 
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Comely  and  calm,  he  rides 
Hard  by  his  own  Whitehall, 

Only  the  night  wind  glides, 
No  crowds,  nor  rebels  brawl. 

Gone,  too,  his  court,  and  yet. 

The  stars  his  courtiers  are. 
Stars  in  their  station  set ; 

And  every  wandering  star. 

Alone  he  rides,  alone, 

The  fair  and  fatal  king. 
Dark  night  is  all  his  own. 

That  strange  and  solemn  thing. 

Which  are  more  full  of  fate, 

The  stars,  or  those  sad  eyes.? 
Which  are  more  still  and  great. 
Those  brows,  or  the  dark  skies? 

Lines  by  Lionel  Johnson  on  the 
Statue  of  Charles  /. 
10 
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How  can  we  avoid  worshipping  images?  or  loving 
images  ?  The  actual  living  form  of  Christ  on  earth 
was  still  not  Christ,  it  was  but  the  image  under 
which  His  disciples  saw  Him  ;  nor  can  we  see  more  of 
any  of  those  we  love  than  a  certain  more  versatile  and 
warmer  presentment  of  them  than  an  architect  can 
counterfeit. 

The  ultimate  "  them  "  we  see  not. 

Samuel  Butler, 


It  is  not  Time's  writing,  but   the  character  of  what 
Time  has  written,  that  spoils  the  faces  of  most  women. 

Mary  Findlater. 


A  GOLDEN  world,  where  sorrow  is  forgotten,  where 
people  talk  one  language  and  smile  in  each  other's  faces. 
Where  work  is  finished  without  hurry,  and  labour  is 
never  spared. 

Ibid. 
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The  whole  world  seemed  steeped  in  one  even  soft 
tint  of  colour.  Not  a  leaf  flickered.  There  was  hardly 
a  variation  in  the  low  tone  of  the  whole,  the  great  trees 
almost  curtsied  to  the  ground  under  the  weight  of  their 
green  crown.  It  was  all  quiet,  satisfying,  complete  ; 
it  entered  Susan's  heart  like  a  whisper  at  her  ear.. 
Could  she  fulfil  her  destiny  in  the  world  ?  Could  she 
give  herself  up  to  the  life  in  that  way,  and  somehow 
realize  in  herself  that  placid  growth  and  contentment  ? 
Growth  and  accomplishment,  like  those  green  apple- 
trees  beneath  the  tender  sky  ?  Their  time  of  blossom 
was  over ;  their  fruit  was  not  yet  ripe,  might  still  be 
blasted  before  its  time  ;  but  in  the  green,  uneventful 
monotony  of  summer  she  read  a  lesson  of  something 
quieter  than  patience,  of  a  larger  acquiescence  in  the 
laws  of  life. 

Mary  Findlater. 
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REST. 

Men  pass  and  pass  again, 

In  pleasure  or  in  pain, 

And  in  the  mart  or  street,  they  meet. 

The  actors  come  and  go 

On  this  world's  stage  below, 

Where  the  laugh  of  a  fool,  may  rule. 

How  shall  some  bear  the  strain 

Tortured  in  heart  and  brain  ? 

For  chief  of  the  d I's  toys,  is  noise. 

The  wise  man  leaves  the  throng, 

He  finds  himself  among, 

And  upon  old  books,  he  looks. 

Within  some  quiet  room, 
Whose  corners  hold  the  gloom, 
He  bids  a  taper's  beam,  to  gleam. 

He  turns  a  mellowed  page 

Writ  in  a  former  age — 

Books  are  the  master  key,  setting  free. 
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He  hears  no  sound  at  all, 
Save  the  old  clock  by  the  wall, 
Whose  very  tick  denies,  Time  flies. 

Thus  sit  the  wise  at  home, 

Giving  their  spirit  room, 

These  know  that  it  is  best,  to  rest. 


"  That  which  the  world  torments  one  in  most,  is  noise. 

It  is  the  D I's  own  infernal  din  all  the  blessed  day 

long,  confounding  God's  works  and  His  creatures.  A 
truly  awful  combination  :  and  the  worst  of  all  is  a 
railway  whistle,  like  the  screech  of  ten  thousand  cats, 
and  every  cat  as  big  as  a  Cathedral." 

Thomas  Carlyle, 
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What  will  become  of  poor  Italy  ?  I  think  we  ought 
to  subscribe  for  her.  Did  you  read  of  one  French 
caricature  of  the  Pope  leaving  Rome  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  a  bird-cage  ? 

#  #  ^it  #  ^s 

Better  dull  Woodbridge !  What  bothered  me  in 
London  was — all  the  clever  people  going  wrong,  with 
such  clever  reasons  for  so  doing  which  I  couldn't 
confute. 

T^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

I  FEEL  that  Gray's  Elegy,  pieced  and  patched 
together  so  laboriously  by  a  Man  of  almost  as  little 
genius  as  abundant  taste,  will  outlive  all  these  hasty 
abortions.  And  yet  there  are  plenty  of  faults  in  the 
Elegy,  too,  resulting  from  the  very  elaboration  which 
yet  makes  it  live. 

v^  7^  yf  ^  V 

As    to    Gray— Ah !    to    think    of    that    little    Elegy 

inscribed  among  the  stars,  while  ,  and    Co., 

are  blazing  away  with  their  fireworks  here  below. 
Excerpts  from  the  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  Tennyson  who  once  said  in  speaking  to  Edward 
Fitzgerald  about  "  Clarissa "  :  "I  love  those  large, 
still,  books." 
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Nothing  can  utterly  die, 

Music  aloft  upspringing, 
Turns  to  pure  atoms  of  sky, 

Each  golden  note  of  thy  singing. 
And  that  to  which  morning  did  listen 
At  eve  in  a  rainbow  may  glisten. 

Beauty  when  laid  in  the  grave, 

Feedeth  the  lily  beside  her, 
Therefore  the  soul  cannot  have 

Station  or  honour  denied  her. 
She  will  not  better  her  essence 
But  wear  a  crown  in  God's  presence." 

Edward  Fitzgerald. 


For   daughters    have    morning    when    mothers    have 
night, 
And  there's  Beauty  alive  when  the  fairest  is  dead. 
As  when  one  sparkling  wave  do   sink  down  from  the 
light. 
Another  do  rise  up  to  catch'n  instead. 

W.  Barnes. 
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"  Behold  with  your  eyes  hoiv  that 
I  have  had  labour  and  sorrow 
a?td  have  gotten  unto  me  much 
restr 

There  is  one  blessing,  that  while  life  has  but  one 
entrance  it  has  exits  innumerable.  In  the  great  drama 
of  human  life  all  are  actresses  and  actors,  and  no 
one  knows  his  part.  Scenes  are  shifted  by  unknown 
forces,  the  commencement,  plot  and  end,  are  still 
unknown,  are  still  unguessed.  One  by  one  we  leave 
the  stage  and  others  take  our  places.  There  is  no 
pause,  the  play  goes  on.  No  prompter's  voice  is  heard, 
and  no  one  has  the  slightest  cue  to  what  the  next  scene 
will   be. 

Will  this  great  Drama  have  no  end,  will  the 
curtain  fall  at  last?  Will  it  rise  upon  some  other 
stage?  Reason  says  Perhaps,  and  Hope  still  answers 
Yes.  For  myself  I  pray  the  Maker  of  the  lonely  beds 
of  peace,  to  open  one  of  His  deep  hollow  cells  to  let  me 
in,  where  misery  goes  to  sleep. 

A    letter  left  by   a   woman,   who,    abandoned  to 
sorrow,  took  her  own  life. 

From  the  "  Daily  Chronicle." 
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Beloved,  I  am  quickly  out  of  sight, 
I  pray  that  you  will   love  more  than   my  dust. 
Were  death  defeat,  much  weeping  would  be  right, 
'Tis  victory  when   it  leaves  surviving  trust. 
You  will  not  find  me  save  when  you  forget 
Earth's  feebleness,  and  come  to  faith,   my  friend, 
For  all  Humanity  doth  owe  a  debt 
To  all  Humanity,  until  the  end. 

G.  Meredith. 


Anything  is  worth  what  it  costs,  if  it  be  only  as 
a  schooling  in  resolution,  energy  and  devotedness. 
Regrets  are  the  sole  admission  of  a  fruitlesss  business  ; 
they  show  the  bad  tree. 

Ibid. 


Love  is  a  present  for  a  mighty  King. 

George  Herbert, 
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Endurance  is  the  noblest  quality, 

And   Patience,  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts. 

* 


Where  God   un-makes  but  to  re-make  the  soul. 

Browning. 


Never  mourn  over  much  the  loss  of  anything.  Nothing 
can  utterly  die,  or  be  for  ever  hidden.  No  good  thing 
can  be  wholly  blotted  out.  If  it  goes  from  your  sight 
and  knowledge,  it  exists  elsewhere.  If  it  passes,  seem- 
ingly, from  all  recognition  here,  it  will  dwell  in  the 
eternal    habitation     of    the    mind.     Beauty    is    God's 

harvest.     He  binds  and  garners  His  sheaves. 

*     *     * 


Love   the   little    trade    which    thou    hast  learned,  and 
be  content  therewith. 

Mabel  Ashburton. 
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Love  wakes  men   once  a  life-time  each, 
They  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and   look 

And  lo,  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach 
They  read,  with  joy,  then  shut  the  book. 

Coventry  Patvtore, 


I  DREW  my  bride  beneath  the  moon 
Across  my  threshold,  happy  hour  ! 

But  ah !  the  walk  that  afternoon 
We  saw  the  water-flags  in  flower  ! 


Ibid. 


To  know  what  you  prefer,  instead  of  saying  Amen 
to  what  the  world  tells  you  you  ought  to  prefer, 
is  to  have  kept  your  soul  alive. 

R.  L.   Stevenson. 
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For  the  slender  beech  and  the  sapling  oak, 

That  grow  by  the  shadowy  rill, 
You  may  cut  down  both  at  a  single  stroke, 

You  may  cut  down  which  you  will. 

But  this  you  must  know,  that  as  long  as  they  grow. 

Whatever  change  may  be, 
You  never  can  teach  either  oak  or  beech 

To  be  aught  but  a  greenwood  tree. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock. 
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I   LOVE  to  rise  on  a  summer  morn, 
When  the  birds  sing  on  every  tree, 

The  distant  huntsman  winds  his  horn, 
And  the  skylark  sings  with  me, 
O,  what  sweet  company ! 

How  can  a  bird  that  is  born  for  joy 
Sit  in  a  cage  and  sing  ? 

How  can  a  child  when  fears  annoy. 
But  droop  his  tender  wing. 
And  forget  his  youthful  spring? 

How  shall  the  Summer  arise  in  joy, 
Or  the  summer  fruits  appear, 

Or  how  shall  we  gather  what  griefs  destroy, 
Or  bless  the  mellowing  year, 
When  the  blasts  of  winter  appear  ? 

William  Blake. 
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Mother  mine  thou  canst  nat  be, 
Brother  am  I  none  to  thee, 
Ne  father  thine,  ne  husband  I, 
Ne  any  of  thy  kin,  perdye. 
Mother,  Sister,  Daughter,  Wyfe, 
I  may  nat  name  thee  in  thys  lyfe. 
O  less  thanne  kin,  be  more  :  be  kind, 
As  wert  thou  all  those  four  combined, 
And  let  our  true  relacion  bee 
As  Deitee  to  Devotee. 

F.    IV.  Bain. 
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I  GO  to  prove  my  soul, 

I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way, 

I  shall  arrive  .  .  .  What  time,  what  circuit  first 

I  ask  not ;  but  unless  God  send  His  hail 

Of  blinding  fire-balls,  sleet,  or  stifling  snow, 

In  some  time.  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive  : 

He  guides  me  and  the  bird.  .  .  . 

In   His  good  time.  .  •  . 

R.  Browning, 
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Say  what  is  true  and  say  what  is  pleasant.  Do  not 
say  what  is  pleasant  and  not  true,  nor  what  is  true 
and   not  pleasant. 

Mami. 


What  is  there  that  can  justify  tears  and  lamentations? 

Saying  of  Buddha. 


Bind  ardent  hope  upon  your  feet  like  shoes, 
Put  on   the  robe  of  preparation, 
The  table  is  prepared  in  shining  heaven, 
The  flowers  of  immortality  are  blown  ; 
Let  those  who  fight,  fight  in  good  steadfastness, 
And  those  who  fall   shall   rise  in   victory.  .  .  . 

W.  Blake. 


I 
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REINCARNATION. 

Nascenies  morhmir,  finisque  ab  origine  pendet. 

O,  WHEN   from  other  eyes  than  mine, 
Strange  transports  of  my  heart  shall  shine  ; 
And  when   from   other  lips  than   these 
My  self  shall  speak  new  ecstasies, 
My  self  new-housed,  in  alien  flesh 
Reborn,  to  gather  up  afresh 
The  threads  on  life's  eternal   loom, — 
If  I   should  miss  thee  then,  for  whom 
I   yearned  so — if  thy  new  disguise 
Were  left  unravelled  by  my  eyes. 
And  thou  shouldst  pass,  with  no  "  well-met  " 
From  me — Love,  if  I  should  forget 
That  you — I  should  have  lived  again 
Through   intervening  years, — in  vain ! 
But  if,  despite  the  Clay  disguised, 
The   Immortal   Part  were  recognised. 
And  each  to  each  unerring  flown, 
Should  meet  and  clasp  his  own,  her  own, 
U 
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Once  more — then  all  the  toil  and  stress, 

The  waiting  and  the  bitterness, 

Of  old  goodbyes,  would  vanish  quite 

Before  the  splendour  of  our  light ; 

And  through  the  self-same  country,  changed 

No  wit,  where  once  we  roamed  and  ranged, 

We  two  would  go  'neath  dappled  skies, 

Laughing  to  hear  the  old   replies 

To  the  old  questions  ;  so  content, 

So  joyed,  to  say  with  head  low  bent, 

'  Ah,  that  was  what  you   said,  you   know 

A  thousand  thousand  years  ago ! " 

E.  C.  T. 
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How  oft  hath  it  been  found   that  noblest  minds 
With  two  short  arms,  have  fought  with  fatal   stars 
And  have  endeavoured   with   their  dearest  blood 
To  mollify  those  diamonds,  where  dwell 
The  fate  of  kingdoms ;  and  at  last  have  fall'n, 
By  vulgar  hands  unable  now  to  do 
More  for  their  cause  than  die,  and  have  been  lost 
Among  the  sacrifices  of  their  swords, 
No  more  remembered   than   poor  villagers 
Whose  ashes  sleep  among  the  common  flowers. 
That  every   meadow  wears.     Whilst  other  men 
With  trembling  hands  have   caught  a  victory, 
And  on  pale  foreheads  wear  triumphant  bays. 

JoJin  Fo?(ntain,  \jth  Centuiy. 
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Death  is  a  port  whereby  we  pass  to  joy, 
Life  is  a  lake  that  drowneth   all  in   pain, 
Death  is  so  dear    it  ceaseth  all  annoy, 
Life  is  so  lewd  that  all  it  yields  is  pain. 
And  as  by  life  to  bondage  man  is  brought, 
Even  so  likewise  by  death  was  freedom  wrought. 

Spenser. 


Then   with  my  tears  a   kindling  triumph  strove, 
It  was  such  joy  unto  this  heart  of  mine, 
To  be  so  shrewdly  stung  of  passed  love, 
To  know  it  living  by  a  bleeding  sign, 
And  in  the  hungry-shaping  tooth  thereof. 
Feel   it  at  work,  to  make  my  soul  divine. 

E.   Pfeiffer. 


_,,. 
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Garrick  never  enters  a  room  but  he  regards  himself 
as  the  object  of  general  attention,  from  whom  the 
entertainment  of  the  company  is  expected  ;  and  true 
it  is  that  he  seldom  disappoints  them,  for  he  has  infinite 
humour,  a  very  just  proportion  of  wit  and  more  con- 
vivial pleasantrie  than  any  other  man.  But  then  off  as 
well  as  on  the  stage  he  is  always  an  actor ;  for  he  thinks 
it  so  incumbent  on  him  to  be  sportive,  that  his  gaiety 
becomes  mechanical  from  being  habitual,  and  he  can 
exert  his  spirits  at  all  times  alike,  without  consulting  his 
real  disposition  to  hilarity. 

Miss  Burney,  quoting  Dr.  Johnson 
on  David  Garrick. 


"Fanny  has  bird-lime  in  her  brains,"  said  her  father  of 
Miss  Burney,  "  what  lights  there,  sticks." 
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Beholde,  the  cruell  beaste  (whom  I  have  made  with 
thee)  which  eateth  haye  as  an  oxe :  lo,  how  strange  he  is 
in  his  loynes,  and  what  power  he  hath  in  the  nauell  of 
his  body.  He  spreadeth  out  his  tale  Hke  a  Cedre  tre,  all 
his  vaynes  are  stiff. 

His  hert  is  as  harde  as  a  stone,  ad  as  fast  as  the 
smythe  that  the  hammer  man  smyteth  vpon  .  .  .  He 
setteth  as  moch  by  a  strawe  as  by  iron,  and  as  much  by 
a  rotten  stocke  as  by  metall. 


COMMETH  it  thorow  thy  wysdome  that  the  goshauke 
flyeth  towards  the  south? 

Camest  thou  euer  in  to  the  gronde  of  the  see  ;  Or,  hast 
thou  walked  in  ye  lowe  corners  of  ye  depe  ?  Haue 
the  gates  of  deth  bene  opened  vnto  the  or  hast  thou  sene 
the  dore  of  the  euerlastige  treasure  ? 

Hast  thou  geuen  the  horse  his  strength,  or  lerned  him 
to  bowe  downe  his  neck  with  feare  :  that  he  letteth  him 
self  be  dryuen  forth  like  a  greshopper,  where  as  the 
stoute  neyenge  that  he  maketh  is  fearfull  ?  he  breaketh 
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ye  grounde  with  the  hofifes  of  his  fete  chearfully  in  his 
strength,  and  runneth  to  mete  the  harnest  men.  He 
layeth  asyde  all  feare,  his  stomack  is  not  abated,  neither 
starteth  he  back  for  eny  svverde.  Though  the  quyuers 
rattle  vpon  him,  though  the  speare  and  shilde  glistre : 
yet  russheth  he  in  fearsly,  and  beateth  upon  the 
grounde.  He  feareth  not  the  noise  of  the  trompettes, 
but  as  soone  as  he  heareth  the  shawmes  blowe,  tush 
(sayeth  he)  for  he  smelleth  the  battell  afarre  off,  ye 
noise,  the  captaynes   and   the    shoutinge. 

Excerpts  from  Miles  Coverdales  Bible. 
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OF   LONDON. 

To   Vanbrugh  London    was   "  that  uneasy   theatre   of 
noise." 


Horace   Walpole  spoke  of  "the  noise  and  nonsense 
of  the  great  Metropolis." 


COWPER,  dwelling  always  in  the  country,  wrote  : — 

"Where  has  Pleasure  such  a  field, 
So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  so  well  supplied. 
As  London,  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London?" 


And  Shelley  wrote  : — 

"  London,  that  great  sea,  whose  ebb  and  flow. 
At  once  is  deaf  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 
Vomits  its  wrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for  more, 
Yet  in  its  depth  what   treasures  ! " 
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Edward  Fitzgerald  said :  "  What  bothered  me 
about  London  was  all  the  clever  people  going  wrong, 
with  such  clever  reasons  for  so  doing." 


An  old  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century  said  :  "  The  only 
inconveniences  of  London  are  the  immoderate  drinking 
of  foolish  persons,  and  the  frequent  fires."  And  in 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice "  the  inimitable  Mrs.  Bennet 
indignantly  declares,  "  I  can't  see  that  London  has  any 
great  advantage  over  the  country  for  my  part,  except 
the  shops  and  public  places  !  " 


And  a  little  boy  said  one  day  to  his  mother  as  they 
drove  through  the  streets  after  dark,  with  the  many 
yellow  lights  of  the  traffic  moving  round  them  :  "  Isn't 
London  beautiful  ?  as  if  all  the  streets  were  full  of 
golden  birds,  flying  about.  .  .  ." 
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THE   SONG   OF  THE   TLXKER. 

I   AM  the  man  of  pot  and   pan, 

I   am  a  lad  of  mettle ; 
My  tent   I   pitch  by  the  wayside   ditch, 

To  mend  your  can  and  kettle  ; 
While  town-bred   folk  bear  a  year-long  yoke 

Among  their  feeble  fellows, 
I   clink  and  clank    on  the  hedgerow  bank, 

And  blow  my  snoring  bellov/s. 

I  loved  a  lass  with  hair  like  brass, 

And   eyes  like  a  brazier  glowing  ; 
But  the  female  crew,  what  will  they  do, 

I  swear,  is  past  all   knowing ! 
She  flung  her  cap  at  a  ploughman  chap, 

And   a  fool   I   needs  must  think  her, 
Who  left  for  an  oaf,   the  mug  and  loaf, 

And  the  snug  little  tent  of  a  tinker. 

But,  clank  and  clang,  let  women  go  hang. 
And   who  shall  care  a   farden  ? 
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With  the  solder  strong,  of  a  laugh  and  a  song 

My  mind  I'll  heal  and  harden. 
My  ways  I'll  wend,  and  the  pots   I'll  mend 

For  gaffer  and   for  gammer, 
And  drive  my  cart  with  a  careless   heart. 

And  tis  by  the  road  and  hammer  ! 

May  Byvon. 
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Give  me  a  glade 
With  tangled  bracken  for  a  carpet  laid, 

And  lawns  between 
Where  the  blue  hyacinth  is  dimly  seen. 

Trees  here  and  there, 
Lest  on  mine  ease  the  sun   too  hotly  stare, 

But  let  their  shade 
With  broken  sun-beams  be  inlaid, 

When  heaven's  cool  breath 
The  kissing  leaves  dissevereth. 

In  such  a  sanctuary  I'd  be 
Watching  the  dappled  hours  drift  by, 

Nor  more  esteem 
The  insistent  world  than  a  light  dream. 

Perchance  the  hum 
Of  populous  cities  from  afar  may  come. 

Or  the  angry  stir 
Of  arming  nations  shake  our  tranquil  air, 
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But  all  their  labour,  strife,  and  fret, 
As  soon  as  heard  I  will  forget. 


What  more  are  men 
Than  the  mist  which  floats  adown  my  glen, 

Now  scattered,  now  again  combined 
At  the  humour  of  each  wanton  mind  ? 


Sink  they  or  rise, 
'Tis  one  ;  they  vanish  from  our  eyes 

Through  sky  or  earth. 
They  seek  again  the  spring  which  gave  them  birth. 

Let  the  World  go  ' 
And  I'll  not  vex  me  that  it  labours  so 
But  in  m\-   pKudent  folly  will    despise, 
The  phantoms  that  torment  the  seeming  wise. 

Yet  who  can  say 
He'll  think   to-morrow  as  he  thought  to-day? 

Even   now   I   feel  unrest, 
]\I\'   new-caught  wisdom  flutters    in   my  breast. 

To-morrow  she'll  be  flown, 

And  in  her  stead 
Bare-foct  Repentance  come  with  stealthy  tread. 
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For  all  things  there's  a  time,  aiul  with   t^ne   season 

Folly  suits  best,  as  with  another,   Reason, 

The  wisdom  of  the  Spring  is  Summer's  foil)-. 

And  Winter's  joy  is  Autumn's  melancholw 

And  whether  1   the  wiser  am  to-d.iy, 

Or  shall  be  on  to-morrow,  let    who  can,  say. 
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The  deeper  humanity,  the  cosmic  emotion  of 
humanity,  is  essentially  the  enemy  of  useless  luxury, 
and  essentially  opposed  to  any  form  of  society  which 
places  no  restraints  upon  the  gratification  of  sense, 
or  the  pleasures  of  egotism. 

Lafcadio  Hearn. 


How  does  Nature  deify  us  with  a  few  cheap  elements ! 
Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I  will   make  the  pomp 
of  emperors  ridiculous. 

E7)ierson. 
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Though  I  be  now  a  grey,  grey  friar, 
Yet  I  was  once  a  hale  young  knight. 
The  cry  of  my  dogs  was  the  only  quoir 
In  which  my  spirit  did  take  delight. 

Little  I  recked  of  matin  bell, 
But  drowned  its  toll  with  my  clanging  horn. 
And  the  only  beads  I  loved  to  tell, 
Were  the  beads  of  dew  on  the  spangled  thorn. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock. 

Grey-Goose  and  gander, 

Weft  your  wings  together. 

And  carry  the  king's  fair  daughter 

Over  the  one-strand  river. 

Old  Rhvme. 


The  world  is  a  stage  and  life  is  a  farce,  and  he  that 
laughs  most  has  most  profit  of  the  performance. 
The  worst  thing  is  good  enough  to  be  laughed  at, 
though  it  be  good  for  nothing  else  ;  and  the  best 
thing,  though  it  be  good  for  something  else,  is  good 
for  nothing  better. 

''Friar  Tuck"  in   ''Maid  Marian." 
T.  L.  Peacock. 
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And  when  that  he  was  slain  in  this  mannere, 
His  lighte  ghost  full  blissfully  is  wente, 
Up  to  the  holiness  of  the  seventh  sphere, 
In  converse  letting  every  element, 
And  there  he  saw  with  full  avisement 
The  erratic  stars,  hearkening  harmony 
With  sowndes  full  of  heavenish  melody. 

And  down  from  thence  fast  he  gan  avyse, 

This  little  spot  of  earth  that  with  the  sea 

Embraced  is,  and  fully  gan  despise 

This  wretched  world,  and  held  all  vanity — 

In  respect  of  the  plain  felicity 

That  is  in  Heaven  above,  and  at  the  last, 

Where  he  was  slain,  his  looking-down  he  cast. 

And  in  himself  he  laughed  right  at  the  woe 
Of  them  that  wepten  for  his  death  so  faste. 
And  damned  all  our  work  that  followeth  so 
The  blind  lust,  the  which  that  may  not  last 
And  shoulden  all  our  heart  on  heaven  cast, 
12 
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And  forth  he  went,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
There  as  Mercuric  sorted  him  to  dwell. 

Such  fin  (finis)   hath   lo !  this  Troilus  for  love! 

Such  fin   hath  all  his  greate  worthiness 

Such  fin  hath  his  estate  real  above 

Such  fin  his  lust,  such  fin  hath  his  noblesse. 

Such  fin  hath  this  false  world's  brothelness. 

And  thus  began   his  loving  of  Cryside 

As  I  have  told,  and  in  this  wise  he  died. 

O  young  fresh   folkes,   he  or  she, 

In  which  that  love  upgroweth  with  your  age, 

Repair  ye  home  from   worldly  vanity, 

And  of  your  heart  up-cast  ye  the  visage 

To  thilke  God,  that  after  his  image 

You  made,  and  think  ye  all  this  but  a  fair 

This  world  that  passeth  soon,  as  flower's  fair. 

And  love  ye  him,  the  which  that    right   for  love 

Upon  a  Cross,  our  scales  for  to  buy, 

First  starved  and  rose  and  sits  in  Heaven  above, 

For  he  will   falsen  no  wight,  dare  I   say, 

That  will  his  heart  all   holy  on  him   lay. 

And  since  he  best  to  love  is    and  most  meek 

What  needeth  feigned  loves  for  to  seek  } 
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Lo  !  here  of  pagan's  cursed  olde  rites  ! 
Lo  !  here  what  alle  their  goddes  may  availe ! 
Lo  !  here  this  wretched  worldes  appetites ! 
Lo!  here  the  fyn   and   guerdon   for  travaille, 
Of  Jove,   Apollo,  of  Mars,  and   such  rascaille! 
Lo!  here  the  forme  of  olde  clerk^s  speech 
In  poetrie,  if  ye  their  bookes  search. 

Thou   One  and   Two  and  Three,  Eterne  alive. 
That  reignest  aye  in  Three  and   Two  and   One 
Uncircumscript,  and  allmost  circumscrive, 
Us  from   visible  and  invisible  foe-n 
Defend,  and   to  thy  mercy  everyone 
So  make  us,  Jesu,   for  thy  mercy  digne 
For  love  of  Maid  and   Mother,  thine  benign  ! 
Chaucer.     "  The  Death  of  Troilus^^ 
260th  Canto,  to  the  end. 
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The  gentle  falcon  that  with  his  feet  distraineth 
The  King's  hand,  the  hardy  sper-hawk  eke, 
The  quail's  foe,  the  merlin  that  paineth 
Himself  full  oft  the  larke  for  to  seek. 
There  was  the  dove,  with  her  eyen  meek 
The  jealous  swan  against  his  death  that  singeth 
The  owl  eke,  that  of  death  the  bode  bringeth 

The  crane,  the  giant  with  his  trumpe's  sound 
The  thief,  the  chough,  and  eke  the  jangling  pye. 
The  scorning  jay,  the  eel's  foe  the  heron. 
The  false  lapwing,  full  of  treachery. 
The  stare  that  the  counsel  may  betray. 
The  tame  ruddock,  and  the  coward  kite, 
The  cock  that  horloge  is  of  thropes  lyte.^ 

Chaucer. 

'  The  cock,  that  is  the  timepiece  of  little  villages. 
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"  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself  can  make  a 
hell  of  heaven,  and  of  heaven  a  hell."  Of  all  earthly 
consolations  this  is  the  greatest,  that  the  mind  is  its 
own  place.  The  mind  is  an  impregnable  fortress  which 
can  be  held  against  all  comers,  the  mind  is  a  sanc- 
tuary, open  day  or  night  to  the  pursued.  The  mind 
is  a  flowery  pleasaunce  where  shade  refreshes  even  in 
summer  droughts.  To  some  trusted  friend  we  try 
to  give  the  clue  of  the  labyrinth,  but  the  ball  of  silk 
is  too  short  to  guide  any  but  ourselves  along  all 
the  way.  There  are  sunny  mountain  tops,  there  are 
innocent  green  arbours,  or  closes  of  too  highly  perfumed 
flowers,  or  dank  dungeons  of  despair,  or  mycethmic 
caverns,  black  as  night,  where  we  walk  alone,  whither 
we  may   lead  no  one  with   us   by  the  hand. 

Meade  Falkner. 


The  angel  that  presided  o'er  my  birth 
Said,  little  creature,  born  for  joy  and  mirth. 
Go,  live  without  the  help  of  anything  on  Earth. 

W.  Blake. 
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Wood  is  useful  for  so  many  things,  it  will  not  allow 
itself  to  be  applied  to  free  independent  beauty.  Bronze 
and  marble  speak  a  universal  language,  a  carving 
in  wood  has  in  it  something  provincial,  it  always 
speaks  in  dialect  and  never  comes  to  the  full  trans- 
parent expression  of  the  highest  idea. 

We  can  imitate  in  wood  animals  and  plants  with 
which  our  eyes  are  familiar,  and  angels  even  in 
relievo,  but  busts  as  large  as  life,  or  the  whole  human 
figure  in  wood — that  does  not  do. 

Whatever  had  once  an  organic  appearance  as  a 
tree,  cannot  be  transformed  into  an  artificial  organic 
structure.  It  is  only  from  stone  and  bronze  that 
man  receives  an  appearance  of  organical  structure. 

Auerhach,  "  On  the  Heights." 


And  so  through  all  the  ages  the  new  world  will 
move  to  an  end.  Trees  will  wave,  flowers  bloom, 
stars  shine,  rivers  flow,  men  toil  and  reap  in  the 
fruitful  fields,  the  gods  look  lovingly  down  from  the 
plain  of  Ida  upon  their  labours  ;  for  the  hand  of  the 
great  All-Father  will  lift  men  through  obedience  and 
industry,  to  Himself. 

Concluding  words  of  the  Stories  from  the 
Norse  Mythology. 
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Meeting  with  Time,  "slack  thing,"  said  I, 

"  Thy  scythe  is  dull  ;  whet  it,  for  shame." 

"  No  marvel,  sir,"  he  did  reply, 

"  If  it  at  length  deserve  some  blame  : 

For  where  one  man  would  have  me  grind  it 

Twenty  for  one  too  sharp  do  find  it." 


How  well  her  name  an  ARMY  doth  present 
In  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  did  pitch  His  tent. 

Anagram  on  the  Name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


My  heart  did  heave,  and  there  came  forth,  O  GOD 

By  that  I  knew  that  Thou  wast  in  the  grief. 

To  guide  and  govern  it  to  my  relief, 

Making  a  sceptre  of  the  rod. 

Hadst  Thou  not  had  Thy  part, 

Sure  the  unruly  sigh  had  broke  m}'  heart. 
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Laugh  not  too  much.     The  witty  man  laughs  least, 

For  wit  is  news  only  to  ignorance. 

Lesse  at  thine  own  things  laugh  ;  lest  in  the  jest 

Thy  person  share,  and  the  conceit  advance. 

Make  not  thy  sport  abuses  ;  for  the  fly 

That  feeds  on  dung,  is  coloured  thereby. 

What  skills  it,  if  a  bag  of  stones  or  gold 
About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee?  raise  th}'  head, 
Take  stars  for  money  :  stars  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased. 
None  is  so  wasteful  as  the  scraping  dame. 
She  loses  three  for  one  ;  her  soul,  rest,  fame. 
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The  way  to  make  thy  son  rich  is  to  fill 
His  mind  with  rest,  before  his  trunk  with  riches  : 
For  wealth  without  contentment,  climbs  a  hill 
To  feel  those  tempests  that  fly  over  ditches. 
But  if  thy  son  can  make  ten  pound  his  measure, 
Then  all  thou  addest  may  be  call'd  his  treasure. 

Thy  friend  put  in  thy  bosom  ;  wear  his  eyes 
Still  in  thy  heart,  that  he  may  sec  what's  there. 
If  cause  require  thou  art  his  sacrifice, 
Thy  drops  of  blood  must  pay  for  all  his  fear. 
But  love  is  lost,  the  way  of  friendship's  gone. 
Though  David  had  his  Jonathan,  Christ  his  John. 

Be  useful  where  thou  liv^est  ;  that  they  may 
Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence  still, 
Kindness,  good  parts,  great  places  are  the  way 
To  compass  this.     Find  out  men's  wants  and  will, 
And  meet  them  there.     All  worldly  joys  go  less 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses. 
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Stay  at  the  third  cup,  or  forego  the  place, 
Wine,  above  all  things,  doth  God's  stamp  deface. 


Scorn  no  man's  love,  though  of  a  mean  degree, 
Love  is  a  present  for  a  mighty  King. 


Affect  in  things  about  thee,  cleanliness, 
That  all  may  gladly  board  thee,  as  a  flower. 


Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high, 
So  shalt  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be. 


Man  is  God's  image,  but  a  poor  man  is 
Christ's  stamp  to  boot.     Both  images  regard. 


Kneeling    ne'er    spoiled    silk    stocking.     Quit   thy 

state, 
All  equal  are  within  the  Churches'  gate. 
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Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  judge, 
If  thou  mislike  him  thou  conceiv'st  him  not 
God  calleth  preaching  i'olly.     Do  not  grudge, 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen-pot. 
The  worst  speak  something  good.     If  all  want  sense 
God  takes  the  text  and  preacheth  Patience. 

He  that  gets  Patience  and  the  blessing  which 
Preachers  conclude  with,  hath  not  lost  his  pains; 
He  that  by  going  to  church  escapes  the  ditch, 
Which  he  might  fall  in  by  companions,  gains  ; 
He  that  loves  God's  abode,  and  to  combine 
With  saints  on  earth,  shall  one  day  with  them,  shine. 

In  brief  acquit  thee  bravely  ;  play  the  man, 
Look  not  on  pleasures  as  they  come,  but  go. 
Defer  not  the  least  virtue,  life's  poor  span 
Make  not  an  ell  ?  by  trifling  in  thy  woe, 
If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains — 
If  well,  the  pain  doth  fade,  the  joy  remains. 

G.  Herbert. 
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Of  Comte  de  Montlosier  (1789)  it  was  admirably  said  : 
"  qui  aimait  la  sagesse  avec  folic,  et  la  moderation 
avec  transport." 

He  is  remembered  for  his  fine  apostrophe  to  the 
assailants  of  the  Bishops.  "  Vous  les  chasserez  de 
leurs  palais,  ils  se  refugieront  dans  les  chaumieres  ; 
vous  les  oterez  leur  croix  d'or,  ils  en  prendont  unc 
de  bois ;  et  souvenez — vous  que  c'est  unc  croix  de 
bois  qui  a  sauve  Ic  monde." 

"  Mallet  du  Pan:'  by  Bernard  Mallet 


In    the    actual,   this    painful    kingdom    of    time    and 

change,   are   care,   canker   and    sorrow  :  with   thought, 

with  the  ideal  is  immortal  hilarity,  the  ROSE  of  JOY ; 

round  it  all   the  muses  sing. 

Emerson. 


Would  that  men  bore  lanterns  in  their  breast. 

Socrates, 
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Sometimes  a  splendid  collegiate  Church  untouched 
by  restoring  parson  and  architect,  standing  amid  an 
island  of  shapely  trees  and  flower-beset  cottages  of 
thatched  grey  stone  ;  and  beyond,  the  narrow  stretch  of 
bright  green  water-meadows,  that  wind  between  the 
sweeping  Wiltshire  downs.  .  .  . 

William  Morris. 
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God  sits  within  the  highest  Heaven, 
His  mercy  neither  tires  nor  faints  ; 
All  good  gifts  that  may  be  given 
He  gives  unto  His  holy  saints. 

This  was  the  joy  that  Vitus  gat 
To  dance  with  angels,  knee  by  knee, 
Before  he  came  to  man's  estate. 
God  send  us  all  such  company. 

Alfred  Douglas. 
From  "  The  City  of  the  Soul." 
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Each  new  hour's  passage  is  the  acolyte 

Of  inarticulate  song  and  syllable, 

And  every  passing  moment  is  a  bell 

To  mourn  the  death  of  undiscerned  delight. 

Where  is  the  sun  that  made  the  noon  day  bright, 

And  where  the  midnight  moon  ?     O  let  us  tell, 

In  long  carved  line  and   painted  parable. 

How  the  white  road  curves  down  into  the  night. 

Only  to  build  one  crystal  barrier 
Against  this  sea  which  beats  upon  our  days  ; 
To  ransom  one  lost  moment  with  a  rhyme  ! 
Or  if  fate  cries,  and  grudging  gods  demur 
To  clutch  life's  hair,  and  thrust  one  naked    phrase. 
Like  a  lean  knife  between  the  ribs  of  Time. 

Alfred  Douglas. 
From  "  The  City  of  the  Sotcl." 
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Put  out  green  leaves,  dead  tree,  put  out  green  leaves, 
(Last  night  the  moon  was  soft  and  kissed  the  air). 
Put  out  green  leaves !  the  moon  was  in  the  skies. 

All  night,  she  wakes  and  weaves. 
The  dew  was  on  the  grass  like  fairies'  eyes. 
Like  fairies  eyes.     O  tree  so  black  and  bare, 
Remember  all   the  fruits,  the  full  gold  sheaves, 

For  nothing  dies. 
The  songs  that   are,  are  silences  that  were. 
Summer  was  Winter.     O  put  out  green  leaves ! 

"  The    City  of  the    Soul." 
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Discerning  further  than  the  cliff 
Of  heaven-darin^T  Teneriffe. 


Then  in  some  flower's  beloved  hut 
Each  bee,  as  sentinel,  is  shut, 
And  sleeps  so  too,  but,  if  once  stirred 
She  runs  you  through,  nor  asks  the  word. 

The  low-roofed  tortoises  that  dwell 
In  cases  fit  of  tortoise-shell. 


When  we  have  prayed  all  our  beads. 
Some  one  the  holy  legend  reads. 
While  all  the  rest  with   needles  paint 
The  face  and  graces  of  the  Saint. 
But  what  the  linen  can't  receive 
They,  in  their  lives,  do  interweave. 


The  nightingale  doth  here  make  choice 
To  sing  the  trials  of  her  voice. 
Low  shrubs  she  sits  in,  and  adorns 
With  music  high,  the  squatted  thorns. 
13 
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But  highest  oaks  stoop  down  to  hear 

And   listening  elders  prick  the  ear. 

The  thorn,  lest  it  should  hurt   her,  draws 

Within  the  skin  its  shrunken  claws. 

But  I  have  for  my  music  found 

A  sadder,  yet  more  pleasing  sound  ; 

The  stock  doves  whose  fair  necks  are  graced 

With  nuptial  rings,  their  ensigns  chaste, 

Yet  always,  for  some  cause  unknown 

Sad  pair,  unto  the  elms  they  moan. 

O  why  should  such  a  couple  mourn 

That  in  so  equal  flames  do  burn  ? 

Andrew  Marvell. 
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• 


'TiS  she  that  to  these  gardens  gave 
The  wondrous  beauty  that  they  have, 
She  straightness  on  the  woods  bestows, 
To  her  the  meadow  sweetness  owes. 
Nothing  could  make  the  river  be 
So  crystal  pure,  but  only  she. 
She,  yet  more  pure,  sweet,  straight,  and  fair, 
Than  gardens,  woods,  meads,  rivers  are. 

A  ndrew   Marvell. 


The  tidal-wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 
And  lifts  us  unaware 
Out  of  all  meaner  care. 

Longfellow, 
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The  finest  touch,  in  what  may  be  called  the  delusion 
of  Don  Quixote  is  this  :  "  He  makes  a  paste  board 
vizor  believing  it  is  strong  enough  for  the  stroke  of  a 
giant.  He  fetches  a  blow  at  it  that  smashes  it  to  pieces. 
Mortified  he  fits  it  up  again,  consoling  himself  that  it 
is  strong  enough  now,  but  Cervantes  says  he  did  not 
give  it  another  blow  to  prove  it.  This  is  a  Shakes- 
pearian touch,  and  worthy  of  him.  This  one  willing 
shirk  of  evidence,  lest  he  might  even  convince  himself 
against  his  will,  and  unsettle  his  frenzy,  contains  the 
whole  of  his  character,  and  is  a  deep  glance  into  the 
weakness  (and  strength  ?)  of  human  nature. 


Two  of  the  finest  sayings  on  earth  I  got  from  two 
models.  My  washerwoman  said  (as  she  was  sitting 
for  Lazarus'  mother),  "It  is  better  to  bear  the 
difficulties  than  the  reproaches  of  this  world."  And 
an  old  woman  who  used  to  sell  apples  under  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry's,  said,  on  my  talking  of  the  difficulties 
of  life  :  "  The  greater  the  trouble,  the  greater  the  lion, 
that's  my  principle." 

From  the  Autobiography  of  B.  R.  Hay  don. 
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It  is  curious  in  a  picture  of  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh, 
the  scenery  is  so  preponderating  that  all  grandeur  is 
lost.  There  is  no  idea  of  force  or  power,  but  in  the 
importance  of  subjects  destroyed.  There  is  no 
grandeur  in  the  sea  whirling  a  bit  of  cork. 

B.  R.    Haydoti. 


"  Real  Art  is  that  which  savages   feel  as  well  as  the 
cultivated  minds.     The  greatest  artists  are  those  whose 
fame  does  not  depend  on  technicalities,  but  on  intellect 
and  expression.     These  form  a  universal   language." 
Wilkic  and  Hay  don  in  conversation. 


"  The  truest  knowledge  is  vision — and  is  not  to  be 
acquired  by  the  speculation  and  the  reasoning  that 
forms  systems,  so  much  as  by  awakening,  and  by 
opening  the  eyes." 

Address  read  on  F.  D.  Maurice. 
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The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go. 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web. 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  time  amend. 

Southwell. 


All  violence  of  pen,  or  tongue,  or  soul, 
Not  strength  or  greatness  is,  at  all  ; 
But  feebleness  and  wrong. 

Wesley. 
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Be  ye  lamps  unto  yourselves  ;  be  ye  a  refuge  unto 
yourselves.  Betake  yourselves  to  no  other  refuge. 
The  Buddhas  are  only  teachers.  Hold  ye  fast  to  the 
truth  as  to  a  lamp.  Hold  fast  as  a  refuge  to  the  truth. 
Look  not  for  refuge  to  any  beside  yourselves. 

Saying  of  the  Buddha. 


Who  shall  find  a  valiant  Woman?     far,  and  from  the 
uttermost  coasts  is  the  price  of  her. 

The    Vulgate. 


Who  is  a  strong  man  ?     It  is  the  man  who  can  stand 

alone. 

Ibsen. 
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"  It  is  raining,"  said  the  young  farmer,  "  the  crops  will 
grow."  That  was  in  spring  time,  and  certainly  he  was 
right :  the  sheer  green  of  young  plants  soon  showed  up 
through  the  soft,  wet  earth.  The  young  farmer  was 
very  happy,  and  said,  "  How  glad  I  am  that  I  have 
taken  to  farming !  I  have  tilled  my  fields  and  my 
garden,  and  I  have  sown  my  seed  ;  now  the  soft  rain 
and  the  warm  sun  are  finishing  my  work." 

But  when  harvest  came  he  was  sad.  All  among  the 
corn  tares  were  growing,  and  in  the  garden  many 
strange  weeds  had  come  up  among  the  flowers.  "  What 
is  this  ?  "  said  the  farmer,  "why  did  I  believe  in  this 
farming?  I  have  tilled  my  land  and  sown  my  seed, and 
now,  as  well  as  the  crops  and  flowers  I  looked  for,  I  get 
weeds  and  tares  !  " 

He  went  to  a  very  old  farmer  to  ask  the  reason  of  his 
trouble,  for  the  old  farmer  every  year  sent  much  corn  to 
the  mill,  and  many  flowers  to  the  city.  When  the 
young  man  came  near,  he  saw  the  farmer's  sons  in  the 
field,  cutting  the  corn,  and  separating  the  tares  from  it ; 
and  in  the  garden,  the  old  man  himself  was  stooping 
down  and  picking  out  the  weeds  from  among  his 
flowers. 

The  young  farmer  went  away  without  speaking. 
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Although  a  literary  artist,  Tolstoy  was  one  of  those 
primitive  oaks  of  men,  to  whom  the  superfluities  and 
insincerities,  the  cupidities  and  complications  and 
cruelties  of  our  modern  polite  civilization  are  profoundly 
unsatisfying.  And  with  whom  the  eternal  veracities  lie 
with  more  natural  and  animal  things. 

His  crisis  was  the  getting  of  his  soul  in  order,  the 
discovery  of  its  genuine  habitat  and  vocation,  the  escape 
from  falsehoods  into  what  for  him,  were  ways  of  truth. 
It  was  a  case  of  heterogeneous  personality  tardily  and 
slowly  finding  its  unity  and  level.  And  though  not 
many  of  us  can  imitate  Tolstoy,  not  having  enough 
perhaps  of  the  aboriginal  human  marrow  in  our  bones, 
most  of  us  may  at  least  feel  as  if  it  might  be  better  for 
us,  if  we  could. 

Professor  James  in  "  Some    Varieties  of  Religions 
ExperieneeT 
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To  mistrust  the  certainties  of  human  knowledge,   but 
to  believe  in  Nature. 

To  be  independent  and  subservient  to  no  man. 

Not  to  nurture  false  hopes,  but  to  be  content  to  have 
worked  truly,  and  to  have  been  loved. 

To  hate  flattery. 

To  be  true  to  friendship. 

To  be  liberal. 

To  abhor  indolence. 

In  religion,  to  follow  faith  rather  than  dogma. 

To  be  grateful. 

And  to  lose  no  strength  in  vain  regret. 

A   Creed. 
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Out  in  the  air  again 
Over  the  Downs, 
How  the  wind  drowns 
Body  and  brain, 
Hums  in  my  ears, 
Blinds  me  with  tears, 
Washing  the  world  of  the  dead   winter's  stain 

Spring  winds  are  here  again. 
Scouring  the  world. 
See  the  dust  whirl'd 
Over  the  Plain  ! 
Cleansing  the  mind 
Foully  confined 
Day  after  day  in  the  prison   of  pain. 

Listen  !    the  lark  again 
Sings,  where  the  skies 
Dazzle  our  eyes  ; 
O  how  his  strain. 
Sharper  than  sight 
Pierces  the  height, 
Tingling  from  heaven   like  glittering  rain. 

G.    W. 
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SOUTH    WILTSHIRE. 

"Show  me  a  countr}'  pleasanter  than  tliis  country, 
or  a  land,  dearer  than  this  land." 

Waters   flow    here    between    reed-beds,  the   meadows 

are  green  in  all  seasons, 
They   flow,  these   clear,  quiet   waters,    through  arches 

made  low  of  stone  bridges. 
They  lie  in  slender-cut  channels,  holding  the  sky  in 

the  grasses. 
Alders    and    willows   and    reed-beds,  these   clothe   the 

banks  of  the  river  ; 
The  willows  are  filled  with  the  song,  and    the  stir  of 

reed-buntings  and  warblers. 
High  Downs  encompass  the  valleys,  white  chalk  pits 

are  set  on   the  sheer  slopes. 
Sheep  stray  on  the  grass  of  the  upland,  and  browsing 

they  follow  their  shepherd 
With  murmur  and  clank  of  the  sheep  bells. 
And  the  wide  air  rings  with  the  sound  of  the  singing 

of  myriad  skylarks. 
Crow's-foot,  and   eye-bright   and    milkwort,  hawkweed, 
spiraea  and  rock-rose, 
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Are  laid  like  a  garment  of  life  on  the  infinite  curves 

of  the  Down-land, 
Thistle-down  gathers   and   drifts    in    the  hillocks   and 

mounds  of  the  thyme-roots, 
And  the  warm  scented  winds  of  the  summer  are  sharp 

with  the  resinous  pine-trees. 
Flints  lie  white  in  the  sun  by  the  chalk  on  the  side  of 

the  barrow. 
The  flint  that   goes  home    to  the   hand,  with    a   grip 

that  convinces  of  usage, 
It  lies  side  by  side  with  the  snail  shell,  the  frail  broken 

thing  of  a  moment. 
Here,  on  the  green  of  the  upland,  is  the  circle  of  blue 

of  the  dew-pond. 
Grave  rooks   alight  on   the  palings,  a  sheen  on  their 

wings  in  the  sunshine. 
And  around  is  the  wheeling  of  plovers. 
Away,  on  the  sheep-thridded  pasture,  on    the   infinite 

curves   of  the    Down-land, 
Tan-coloured    hares    sitting,    hearken,    with    ears    seen 

against  the  horizon. 
The  woods  feather  out  on  the  Down,  without  wattle, 

or  fencing,  or  paling, 
Roses  grow  wild   among  fir-trees,  with   juniper,  gorse, 

and  tall  wood-grass. 
And   the   wind   through   the   pine-needles   sings   with 

a  sound  of  the  sea  in  the  branches. 
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The    hobby    hawk    builds    unmolested,    the    badgers 

have  made  them  a  fastness, 
And  here  in  the  leaf-mould  of  years,  grow  the  helle- 

borines  under  beeches. 
Rare,   and    remote,   and    primaeval,  is  the   call   of  the 

golden-eyed  curlew. 
Shaded  by  round-headed  elm-trees,  below  in  the  lush, 

wooded  valleys. 
Houses    are    gathered    together,    and   churches    uplift 

their  square  towers. 
Clear  flows  the  bourne  through  the  village,  the  channel 

grown  greenly  with  cresses  ; 
Silver-weed    grows    by   the    water  ;    and    foot-bridges 

lead  to  the  dwellings. 
The  barns    have    great   rafters   of    oak,    contrived    by 

our  fathers  before  us. 
Strong,  and  of  comely  proportion,  well  fitted  to  uses 

commendable. 
Thatched  are  the  roofs  of  the  barns  ;  they  are  ample, 

and  wide,  and  protective. 
Cobwebs  hang  high  in  the  rafters,  great  cobwebs  like 

carpets  from  Persia. 
Water-mills  stand   in   the  meads,  with  a  thunder  and 

clank  of  the  mill-wheel. 
Polished    the    flooring   and    shining ;    the    ladders    are 

worn  with  foot-service. 
The  sunlight  is  fragrant  and  dim,  it  is  veiled  with  the 

floating  of  flour  meal. 
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And  close  to  the  mill  in  the  meads  are  the  pollards,  and 

shining  Marsh- Mary's. 
Weather-worn  sluices    of  stone   are    all  grey  with  the 

lichens  upon  them. 
On  the  ridge  of  the  Down,  where  the  straw-rick  turns 

gold  in  the  flood  of  the  sunset. 
Horses,  clear-cut    on    the    sky-line,    are    ploughing   in 

quiet  field  labour, 
By  the  clover-stack,  brittle  and  dry,  on  the  farm-road 

that  leads  to  the  valley. 
I    tell  of  the    low  horizon,  of  the   infinite  space   and 

freedom  ; 
Of  the  long,  safe  lines  of  the  Down-land  ; 
I  tell  of  the  infinite  sky-line. 

Pamela  Glenconner. 
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Cities  drowned  in  olden  tin:ie 
Keep,  they  say,  a  magic  chime, 
Rolling  up  from  far  below 
When  the  moon-led  waters  flow. 

So  within  me,  ocean  deep, 
Lies  a  sunken  world  asleep. 
Lest  its  bells  forget  to  ring — 
Memory  !  set  the  tide  a-swing. 

Henry  Newbolt. 
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When   the  chill  Scirocco  blows, 

And  Winter  tells  a  heavy  tale, 
And  pies  and  daws  and  rooks  and  crows, 
Do  sit  and  curse  the  frost  and  snows — 
Then  give  me  Ale. 

Ale  in  a  Saxon  rumkin,  then, 

Such  as  can  make  Grimalkin  prate. 
Quickens  the  poet's  wits  and  pen. 
Bids  valour  bargain  in  tall  men, 
Despises  Fate. 

Ale,  that  the  ploughman's  heart  upkeeps 

And  equals  him  to  Tyrant's  thrones. 
That  lifts  him  to  Parnassus'  steeps, 
Or  lulls  in  sweet  and  dainty  sleeps 
His  very  bones. 

Twin  child  of  Ceres,  Bacchus'  daughter. 

Wine's  emulous  neighbour,  if  but  stale. 
Ennobling  all  the  nymphs  of  water, 
And  filling  every  heart  with  laughter, 
O,  give  me  Ale. 

A}i   Old  Drinking  Song. 
M 
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FANTASIA. 
ON  A   LONDON  HOUSE,    CLOSED. 

"  IVIw,  tell  vie,  seeing  some  habitation 
when  the  packers  have  done  with  it, 
would  not  cheerfully  prefer  the  dust  to 
invade  him  ?  " 

This  empty  house  is  like  the  silent  tomb, 

It  tells  of  stone,  and  life  left  desolate. 

Up  its  great  height  the  stairs  twist  round  and  climb 

Like  vertebrae  of  some  primaeval  fish 

Enormous,  curious,  that  the  Sea  hath  known. 

The  hollow  echoes  chase  the  voice  that  fails 

To  pierce  the  twilight  of  these  silent  rooms.  .  .  . 

These  rooms,  so  irresponsible  of  man.  .  .  . 

The  chairs  hold  muffled  arms  to  greet  the  form. 

The  sudden  light  that  jerks  the  darkness  out 

Sets  its  cold  contrast  to  the  cheerless  gloom, 

Mocking  the  empty  hearth,  and  windows  bare 

Of  aught  to  hide  the  Night,  that  leans  on  them. 

And  from  the  walls  look  down  an  hundred  eyes 
All  bound  and  holden  by  the  seamless  bands 
Of  hoUand  grave  clothes  .... 
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Look,   these   were   women    once  ... 

Bright  glowing  hearts, 

Whose  warm  blood  painted  smiling  lip  and  cheek, 

And  lured  them  to  a  thousand  festivals. 

Now  Gillow's  hands  have  bound  them  in  the  dark 

And  closed  their  babbling  lips  in  winding  sheets. 

Almost  they  seem  to  stand,  all  swathed  for  Death, 

To  tread  a  pavane  in  these  empty  halls. 

Listen  !  this  house  is  haunted  ;  nay  'tis  true  .  .  . 
But  not  by  that  time-honoured,  clanking  friend 
Who  groans  behind  the  wainscote;  ah,  indeed, 
He  were  a  comfortable  ghost  compared 
To  all  these  slippered  feet,  and  satin  sounds 
And  spirits  of  dead  laughs,  that  follow  me. 

They  are  the  ghosts  of  "  Seasons  "  that  are  here, 

The  shades  of  dinner-parties,  routs,  and  balls. 

Of  entertainments  and  great  gatherings. 

They  tell  of  murdered  Summers,  when  the  breeze 

Swept  taintless  through  the  fields  of  new-mown  hay, 

When  meadows  of  red  clovers  filled  the  wind. 

And  great  cloud-chariots  on  a  June-blue  sky 

Sailed — heavy  with  angels.  .  .  . 

They  speak  of  Mays,  strangled  in  Rotten  Row, 

Of  massacred  Julys,  whose  glowing  heads 
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Hung  on  the  lances  of  red-cloth  Bazaars — 

("Society  Bazaars"  that  kill  the  soul  .  .  .) 

Of  these  ghosts   I   am  horribly  afraid, 

They  make  me  cower,  for  my  stricken  heart 

Cries  :  "  I  have  joined  in  these  atrocities  .  .  . 

I  too,  I  too,  have  murdered  Summer's  prime, 

Strangled    sweet    Mays,  and   drowned    the   whispering 

winds 
Of  opal  Dawns,  in  tedious  revelry, 
So  am  I  haunted  by  these  heedless  ghosts.  .  .  . 

I  hear  smart,  tired  feet  keep  joyless  time 
In  all  the  empty  rooms  of  this  gaunt  house, 
And  I  would  rid  me  of  these  visitants.  .  .  ." 

Pamela  Glenconner. 
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ST.  JOHN  OF   AMIENS. 

In  the  fair  Church  of  Amiens 
There  lies  the  relic  of  St.  John, 
Some  say  it  is  the  skull  of  him 
Beheaded,  as  the  gospels  tell. 
By  Herod  for  a  woman's  whim, 
What  time  her  daughter  danced  so  well. 
(St.  John  the  Baptist  ever  blest 
Bring  me  to  his  eternal  rest.) 

But  some  adore  it  as  the  head 
Of  John   Divine,  the  same  who  said 
"  My  little  children,  love  each  other " 
And  lay  upon  Lord  Jesu's  heart. 
And  took  in  trust  the  Blessed  Mother 
Till  she  in  glory  did  depart. 

{St.  John  Divine^  the  soft  oj  love 
Preserve  me  to  his  peace  above?) 

For  John  the  Baptist's  head,  they  say, 
Was  broken  up  in  Julian's  day, 
One  bit  is  in  Samaria's  town, 
And  two  beneath  Bysantium's  dome, 
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And   Genoa  has  half  the  crown, 
The  nose  and  forehead  rest   in  Rome. 
(St.  John  the  Baptists  scattered  dust 
Bring  me  to  Kingdom  s  of  the  Just.) 

But  there  are  others  say  again, 
St.  John  Divine  escaped  the  pain 
Of  death's  last  conflict,  for  he  lies 
Still  sleeping  in  his  bishopric 
Of  Ephesus,  until  his  eyes 
Shall  ope  to  judgement  with  the  quick. 
{St.  John  Divine,   who  sleeps  so  fast 
Wake  me  to  Paradise  at  last.) 

For  me,  a  poor  unwitting  man, 
I  pray  and  worship  all   I  can. 
Sure  that  the  blessed  souls  in  Heaven 
Will  not  be  jealous  of  each  other. 
And  the  mistake  will  be  forgiven, 
If  for  one  saint,  I  love  his  brother, 
{St.  John  Divine,  and  Baptist,  too, 
Stand  at  each  side  what  e'er  I  do) 

And  so  that  dubious   mystery 
Which  of  the  twain  those  relics  be 
I  leave  to  God  ;     He  knows  I  wis, 
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How  should  a  thing  like    me  decide? 

And  whosesoever  skull  it  is 

St.  John,   I  trow,  is  satisfied. 

{May  God,  who  reads  all  hearts  aright 
Admit  viy  blindness  to  His  sight) 

Nevinson. 
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Bottomless  vales  and   boundless  floods, 
And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods. 
With  forms  that  no  man  could  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over ; 
Mountains  toppling  evermore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire 
Surging  unto  skies  of  fire  ; 
Lakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters,  lone  and  dead, 
Their  sad  waters,  sad  and  chilly. 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lil)'. 

Williavi  Blake. 
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THE  PH.GRIMS. 

I  SLEPT,  and  dreamed  that  in  the  reahns  above 
I  saw   Love  enter   Heaven,   weary  with   shame. 
I  heard  the  angel  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
Speak  :  "  Who  art  thou,  so  laden  with  thy  blame  ? " 
And   Love  said :  "  On   the  Earth  is  Sin   my  name, 
But  I  am  Love." 

Then  saw   I  one  with  Heaven-averted  face. 
Whose  footsteps  drew  her,  nathless,  to  the  throne 
Of  the  All-Pitying,  who  did  once  atone 
For  all  man's  wickedness,  and  lack  of  grace. 
Crowned  with  red  roses,  and  green  rue  she   found 
By  Love,  a  place. 

And  in  my  dream  these  twain   would   enter  in 
But  he,  once  more,  who  questioned  all  who  came. 
Guarding  the  eternal  way,  spake :  "  Who  art  thou ; 
With  other  eyes,  but  Love's  rose  on  thy  brow  ? 
And  she  :  "  Behold,  on  Earth  Love  is  my  name. 
But  I   am  Sin." 
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Then  Love,  who  first  to   Heaven's  Gate  had  won, 
Cried  out   with  a  great  longing  for  God's   Peace, 
With  a  most  passionate  yearning  for  release, 
She  testified  to  God  her  woes  of  years 
While  all  the  angels,  marvelling  at   her  tears, 
Beckoned  her  on. 


She  cried  :  "  On  Earth,  O  God,  Thou  knowest  well 

We  twain  are  diverse,  and  yet  are  we  one. 

And     Thou,   in    whose   right    Hand    lie    Heaven    and 

Hell, 
Deal  with   us  now,  remembering  my  great  scorns. 
She  wears  my  roses,  and    I  tread  her  thorns. 

And   is  this  well?" 


And  while  the   Angels  bent  to  hear  her  voice 
God's  answer  fell  like  rain  on  a  still  Sea, 
In  murmur  reaching  to  Infinity 
It  made  the  distant,  starriest  realms   rejoice. 
I   saw  the  Faithful,   kneel  in   company, 
Hearing   His   Voice. 

And  in   my  dream,  while   I  did   watch  this  thing, 

Upon   the   hush   that   fell  on   all   around 

An  angel  on  the  heights  began  to   sing  .  .  . 
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Like  Summer  wind  through  willow  leaves  the  sound 
Winnowed   my  heart,  and  tears  quick  gathering 
Washed  from  the  tablet  of  my  life  all   wound, 
All   smart  and  sting. 

"  O  Love,"  it  sang :  "  O   Love,  but  half  revealed, . 
Whose  sorrows  on  the  Earth  are  crimson-dyed. 
Whose  joy  is  passing,  and  whose  ways  are  wide, 
Whose  limbs  are  bruised,  and  whose  lips  are  sealed. 
Thy  feet  shall  gain   the  mountains  of  far  Peace, 
Thy  steadfast  eyes  shall  see  thy  soul's  release — 
Thou  shalt  be  healed." 

And  in   my  dream    I   saw  the  Angel's  wings 
Spread  gloriously,  and   Heaven   was  opened  wide, 
And  Sin,  washed  white  in  a  most  sacred  Tide, 
Passed   into  nothingness,  to  holier  things. 
And    I  saw  Love  the  Wayfarer,  at  rest 
From  sojournings. 

Pamela  Glenconner 
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In  tragic  hints  here  see  whatev^er  more 
Moves  dark,  as  yonder  midnight  ocean's  force, 
Thundering  like  ramping  hosts  of  warrior  horse, 
To  throw  that   faint   thin   line   upon   the  shore. 

George  Meredith. 

Every   man    is    right    in    what   he   affirms,  wrong    in 
what  he  denies. 

Hegel. 


"  Have  credulity  rather  than  unbelief" 

Thibeta7i  Lama. 


Say    boldly :    "  These    things    are    not    binding,"    but 
don't  say :   "  They  never  occurred." 

Mandell  Creighton,  D.D. 

Endure  man,  obey  God. 

Robert  Browning. 
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MR.   PERKINS'   DISCOVERY. 

A  GENTLEMAN  named  Perkins  told  me  this  story 
once,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  just  as  he  told  it 
to  me. 

"  I  was  making  some  experiments  some  years  ago 
on  the  temperature  of  the  higher  atmosphere.  I  used 
a  large  balloon  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  car  I 
fixed  my  instruments,  together  with  a  clockwork 
mechanism  timed  to  open  the  valve  when  according 
to  calculation  the  balloon  reached  the  height  of  seven 
miles.  It  was  a  windless  day,  and  the  balloon  went 
up  till  it  was  the  size  of  a  marble ;  then  it  went  up 
till  it  vanished. 

"  A  moment  later  it  appeared  again  in  the  blue  sky, 
collapsed,  and  fell  rapidly.  I -said  to  my  assistant, 
'James,  the  balloon  has  burst'  I  was  wrong.  It 
landed  a  perfect  wreck  in  an  adjoining  field.  I  went 
to  inspect  it  and  found  that  it  had  not  burst  but 
had  been  burst,  struck  by  an  aerolite  and  burst  by 
it.  And  there  lay  the  aerolite  in  the  car,  a  thing 
about  as  large  as  a  round  football,  coated  here  and 
there  with   patches   of  what   seemed    to   be  very  fine 
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moss.      Upon    it   also   were    two  patches    of    ice,   one 
exactly  opposite  to  the  other. 

"  I  was  much  astonished  to  see  this  ice  and  the 
patches  of  moss,  for  an  aerolite,  you  know,  is  always 
set  on  fire  by  the  friction  of  the  atmosphere.  Then 
the  truth  dawned  on  me  that  it  must  have  struck 
the  balloon  at  an  extraordinary  height,  where  the 
atmosphere  was  too  attenuated  to  ignite  it.  Passage 
through  the  two  coverings  of  the  balloon  had  broken 
its  fall,  and  so  by  an  extraordinary  chance  came  to 
earth  the  only  aerolite  that  had  ever  passed  through 
the  atmosphere  uninjured.  I  can  tell  you  my  heart 
beat  as  I  conveyed  it  to  the  house  with  the  aid  of 
my  assistant  and  placed  it  upon  my  study  table. 

"  I  dismissed  him  and  sat  down  to  contemplate 
this  wanderer  from  space.  The  moss  upon  it  ' 
interested  me  vastly.  I  had  never  seen  such  moss 
before ;  it  was  so  fine  that  it  seemed  but  a  green 
bloom.  I  got  out  my  microscope,  and,  having  prepared 
a  slide  and  cover-glass,  I  scraped  some  of  the  moss 
on  to  it  and  focussed  it. 

"  To  my  very  great  horror  I  found  that  I  was  not 
gazing  upon  moss.  What  I  saw  was  no  less  than  a 
forest,  a  virgin  forest,  oak-trees  and  pine-trees  and 
all  sorts  of  trees.  I  tore  myself  from  the  microscope. 
There  stood  the  microscope.  Then  I  applied  my  eye 
again   and    there   was    the   forest.      I    sat   down    and 
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stared  at  the  aerolite  on  my  table,  and  I  knew  that 
the  thing  I  was  staring  at  was  a  world — a  world  that 
would  have  fitted  into  the  coal-box — a  world  that  I 
could  have  sent  to  my  friend  the  Astronomer  Royal 
by  parcels  post.  The  two  ice  caps  were  the  poles. 
I  could  see  the  depression  of  pigmy  seas  and  hills, 
these  were  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  high.  The  whole 
thing  was  plain.  This  unhappy  microcosm  had  been 
following  some  liliputian  sun  through  space  when, 
yielding  to  the  superior  attraction  of  this  earth,  it 
had  become  an  aerolite,  struck  my  balloon,  and  be 
d d  to  it " 

"  Come  now,  Mr.  Perkins,"  said  a  quiet-looking 
attendant  who  had  been  standing  by.  "  No  swearing  ; 
you  generally  doesn't  swear  till  you  comes  to  that  city 
you  saw  under  the  microscope  where  the  pubs  were 
so  small  they'd  go  on  a  pin's  point,  and  the  omnibuses 
— Ah !  you  would,  would  you  ? "  A  shrill  whistle 
sounded,  and  half  a  dozen  attendants  came  to  see  to 
Mr.  Perkins,  whose  main  object  was,  it  seemed  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  become  ubiquitous. 

I  told  Mr.  Perkins'  fancy  to  an  astronomer  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  he  made  a  strange  comment.  "  After 
all,"  he  said,  "why  not,  my  dear  fellow?  Have  you 
ever  considered  the  mass,  say,  of  the  dark  companion 
of  Sirius  ?  Have  you  ever  considered  that  there  may  be 
bodies  in  space  of  many  times  even  that  extraordinary 
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mass  ?  Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  possible  that 
up  in  the  dark  sky  there  are  children  digging  by  sea- 
shores with  spades,  spades  that  would  lift  the  whole 
of  London  at  one  fell  scoop ;  ay,  and  the  whole  of 
England  too.  Up  there  may  be  gentlemen  dining 
who  sat  down  to  dinner  when,  say,  William  the 
Conqueror  was  born,  and  are  now  talking  politics 
or  what  not  at  dessert,  and  sipping  wine  out  of 
glasses  into  which  the  earth  would  fit  with  ease.  I 
assure  you  I  am  not  joking,  there  is  no  limit,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  to  the  immensity  or  littleness  of  mass. 
It  is  horrible  to  think  of,  more  especially  when  one 
considers  into  what  an  old  hat  this  increase  or 
diminution  of  mass  can  knock  the  idea  we  call  Time. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  ordinary  man's  span 
of  life  in  a  world  such  as  ours  increased  in  mass  a 
thousandfold,  ought  logically  to  be  seventy  thousand 
years,  and  on  your  friend  Mr.  Perkins'  world  the 
people  born  in  one  of  our  dawns  would  lose  their 
teeth  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  be 
dead   and  buried  by  dusk,  after  a  long  life's  work." 

Henry  de   Vere  Stacpoole. 
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"  0  !  narrow,  narrow  mak'  your  bed, 
And  learn  to  lie  your  'lane." 


All  through  the  day  you  live  the  aching  hours, 
Patiently  watch  and  count  the  duties  done, 
Small  joys  and  cares  sweep  by  in  trivial  showers, 
And  all  alone  you  watch  your  life's  thread  spun. 

And  no  one  knows  who  lives  the  same  days  with  you, 

That  every  hour  has  its  own  hidden  knife. 

How   should    they  guess,  although   their   thoughts    be 

with  you, 
The  depths  contained  within  your  inner  life  ? 


You  only  know  your  own  part's  bitter  anguish, 
You  only  feel  the  grip  of  your  own  woe. 
Outwardly  strong,  they  know  not  how  you  languish, 
Scars  they  think  healed  bleed  silently  below. 

15 
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No  one  may  know.     Alone  and  unbefriended, 
Each  bears  his  unseen  weight  upon  Life's  road, 
Though  on  all  sides  by  loving  care  attended, 
No  one  may  estimate  another's  load. 

But  when  night  falls,  time  dedicate  to  sorrow 
All  the  day's  pent-up  feelings  flood  your  soul. 
And  you  forget  the  vistas  of  to-morrow, 
And  loose  the  iron  band  of  your  control. 

You  think  of  all  the  happy  joy  around  you. 
You  lay  your  burning  limbs  along  the  floor, 
You    spread   your   hands    wide   out   in    thoughts   that 

wound  you, 
You  cry  and  cry,  till  you  can  cry  no  more. 

You  kneel  beside  your  bed,  a  wild  head  throbbing 
On  the  cool  sheets,  and  in  your  storm  of  grief 
You  beat  the  insensate  walls,  in  your  pain  robbing 
By  very  ecstacy  of  force,  relief 

Does  God  bethink  Him  of  your  agony  ? 
The  night's  deep  silence  tells  you  it  is  late. 
A  far-off  clock  strikes  three  in  soft  monotony, 
The  dying  fire  ticks  in  the  reddened  grate. 
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And  so  another  night  of  agonising, 

Joins  its  sad  fellows  hidden  in  the  past, 

And  a  soft  calm  from  your  spent  grief  arising, 

Steals  through  your  senses,  and  you  sleep  at  last. 

Sometimes  in  sleep  of  dreamed-of  joy  you  utter, 
Sometimes  a  prisoner  forgets  his  chain, 
But  with  the  first  ray  slanting  through  the  shutter, 
Comes  back  remembrance,  and  the  old,  dull  pain. 


Yet — it  may  be — that  when  your  life  is  older. 
And  your  heart  with  some  other  grief  is  wrung, 
You  may  look  back,  and  in  yourself  grown  colder. 
Long  for  the  tears  you  cried  when  you  were  young. 
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But  where  will   God  be  absent? 

In  His  face 

Is  light,  and  in   His  shadow  healing  too. 

Let  Guido  touch  the  shadow  and  be  healed. 


But  brave 

Thou,  at  first  prompting  of  what  I  call  God, 

And  fools  call  Nature,  didst  hear  and  comprehend, 

Accept  the  obligation  laid  upon  thee, 

Mother  elect,  to  save  the  unborn  child 

As  brute  and  bird  do,  reptile  and  the  fly, 

Ay,  and   I  nothing  doubt   even  tree,  shrub,  plant 

And  flower  o'  the  field,  all  in  a  common   pact 

To  worthily  defend  the  trust  of  trusts, 

Life,  from   the   Ever  Living. 

R.  Browning. 
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i 

BAD   WORDS. 

We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  bad  words  in  a  tract. 
They  are  words  which  some  people  use  to  express 
bad  temper  ;  others  to  show  that  they  are  no  Puritans  ; 
and  others  again  because  they  are  their  only  means 
of  emphasis,  or  from  mere  habit.  But  all  know  that 
these  are  bad  words  when  they  use  them.  The  bad 
words  of  which  we  wish  to  speak  are  not  known 
to  be  bad  by  those  who  use  them  ;  indeed,  they 
are  used  because  they  are  thought  to  be  good  words 
and  to  express  romance  or  humour  or  profundity 
of  thought.  That  is  often  the  very  reason  why  they 
are  bad,  for  single  words  cannot  express  such  things, 
and  to  use  them  with  such  a  purpose  is  to  over- 
strain them.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  words  them- 
selves that  they  become  bad,  but  of  those  who  misuse 
them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  "  gloaming."  It  is 
an  old  word,  and  no  doubt  was  once  good  enough. 
But  it  has  been  so  much  used  to  express  sentimental 
feelings  about  twilight  that  it  would  be  difficult  now 
for  any  one  to  use  it  without  suggesting  sentimental 
associations.     It  has  been  over- worked,  because  it  has 
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been  supposed  to  make  poetry  by  itself;  and  thus  it 
gives  a  jaded  air  to  any  sentence  that  contains  it. 
Another  old  word,  "aftermath,"  has  suffered  in  the 
same  way.  Its  very  quaintness  and  its  picturesque 
associations  have  tempted  writers  to  use  it  too  much. 
These  qualities  make  it  too  prominent  in  any  sentence 
that  is  not  otherwise  full  of  romance  or  passion.  It 
is  apt  to  look  like  a  purple  patch  on  a  drab  texture, 
so  that  we  notice  nothing  else  in  a  sentence  that 
contains  it.  There  are  many  other  words  that  are, 
or  have  been,  misused  in  the  same  way.  They  have 
a  short  vogue  and  then  lose  it,  so  that  the  use  of 
them  soon  becomes  the  mark  of  a  writer  who  does  not 
care  how  he  writes  and  usually  has  nothing  in  particular 
to  say. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  bad  word  which  has  a 
much  longer  vogue  and  much  more  mischievous  effects. 
That  is  the  metaphysical  word,  which  may  have  a 
precise  meaning  for  a  trained  metaphysician,  but  which 
to  most  people  is  merely  a  symbol  of  things  which  they 
do  not  clearly  understand.  The  worst  examples  of  this 
kind  of  word  are  "  objective  "  and  "  subjective."  "  Abso- 
lute "  and  "  relative  "  are  not  much  better.  Nowadays 
any  writer  who  uses  "objective  "  and  "  subjective  "  is  to 
be  distrusted,  for  the  chances  are  that  he  is  trying  to 
evade  a  difificult  passage  of  thought.  That  is  the  worst 
of  words  such  as  these,  which  are  supposed  to  contain 
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a  mass  of  profound  meaning  in  themselves.     Just  as  the 
word  "  gloaming  "  can  persuade  some  writers  that  they 
are  making  poetry  when  they  are  not,  so   the  words 
"  objective  "  and  "  subjective  "  can  persuade  others  that 
they  are  thinking  when  they  are  not.    The  vice  is  of  the 
same  nature  in  both  cases.     Words  are  strained  to  do 
the  work  of  sentences,  and  in  the  process  they  hypno- 
tize the  user  of  them   into  thinking  that  he  has  done 
what   he  has   not  done.     They  make  writing  easy  and 
reading  hard,  at  least  for  those  who  prefer  to   know  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read.     For  there  is,  of  course,  a 
class  of  readers,  as  of  writers,  who  like  to   persuade 
themselves   that   they   are   thinking   profoundly   when 
they  are  not  thinking  at  all.     For  these  "objective" 
and     "  subjective,"    and     "  relative "     and    "  absolute," 
are    "  huge    cloudy    symbols     of    a     high    romance," 
and     have     taken     the     place     of    those     theological 
words  and  phrases  for  which  men  once  shed  blood,  all 
the  more  readily  because   they  could  not  understand 
them.     There  is  only  one  way  of  escaping  the  slavery 
of  words,  and  that  is  to  know  exactly  what  they  mean. 
The  man  who  does  this  is  their  master  ;  and  even  if 
he  has,  therefore,  a  small  vocabulary,  it  is  better  to  be 
the   master   of  a  few  words  than   the  slave  of  many. 
Then   there   are   words   which   advertise   a    humorous 
intention,  and   they  are    useful   only  to    a   writer  who 
would  like  to  make  a  joke  but  has  none  to  make.     One 
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of  the  most  fashionable  of  these  at  present  is  "  cryptic," 
which  is  commonly  used  to  express  contempt.  If  you 
say  that  something  is  "  decidedly  cryptic  "  you  mean  to 
imply,  humorously,  that  it  is  both  obscure  and  not  worth 
understanding.  But  since  what  you  have  to  say  is  not 
in  itself  humorous,  you  cannot  make  it  so  by  any 
choice  of  words  ;  and  the  very  effort  to  do  so  proves 
that  you  are  not  a  good  judge  of  humour.  Nearly  all 
vices  of  writing  come  from  the  writer's  desire  to  make 
himself  out  different  from  what  he  is,  and  usually  from 
his  pretence  that  he  has  something  to  say  when  he  has 
nothing.  The  main  difficulty  of  a  writer  is,  and  always 
has  been,  to  get  something  to  say,  something  that  is 
clear  enough  in  his  mind  to  be  said  precisely  in  words. 
Writers  who  cannot  surmount  this  difficulty  fall  into  all 
the  vices  of  style  ;  and  in  particular  they  try  to  make 
words  do  the  work  of  thought  or  emotion.  Every 
writer,  even  the  best,  is  liable  to  be  tempted  by  words, 
for  they  are  always  lying  in  wait  for  his  moments  of 
weariness  or  laziness,  always  offering  to  do  what  they 
cannot  do ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  many  good 
writers  love  best  the  plain,  unpretending  words  which 
can  deceive  no  one  about  their  meaning,  not  even  the 
man  who  uses  them. 
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Hence  the  rich  oil  that  from  the  Treasury  steals, 
Drips  smooth  o'er  all  the  Constitution's  wheels, 
Giving  the  old  machine  such   pliant  play, 
That  Court  and  Commons  jog  one  joltless  way, 
While  wisdom  trembles  for  the  crazy  car. 
So  gilt,  so   rotten,  carrying  fools  so  far. 
"  Corruption  and  Intolerance"  in  "  Satirical  Essays." 

Thomas  Moore. 
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FIRE   O'   LOGS. 

The  builders  of  the  olden  days, 

They  found  small  stint  and  little  dearth, 
Take  two  from  out  their  goodly  ways, 

The  wide-spanned  walls,  and  open  hearth 
The  hearth  where  all   may  gather  round 

Set  square  with  shining  metal  dogs. 
That  hold  with  hands  of  iron  bands 

Their  burden  of  the  blazing  logs. 
No,  no  ;  I   hold  to  what  I  own. 
There's  naught  to  match  the  hearth  of  stone. 

For  here  the  flames  do  leap  and  throw 

Their  forked  antlers,  fierce  and  tall, 
And  chase  the  chequered  underglow 

All  rosy,  on  the  white-washed  wall. 
And  here  the  sooty  chimney-back 

Shows  all  the  seams  of  olden  brick. 
With  comely  flaw  that  Time  may  draw, 

Where  sudden  sparks  fly,  fast  and  thick. 
No,  no  !  They  don't  know  what  they  say 
The  folk  that  blame  the  olden  way. 
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For  here's  the  seat  beside  the  fire 

Where  some  may  sit  and  take  their  beer, 
And  those  that  come  in  mean  attire 

Are  warmed  ahke,  and  find  good  cheer ; 
And  here  the  carrier  from  the  road 

Looks  in,  and  ventures  "  Who's  to  go  ?  " 
And  turns  his  face  towards  the  blaze, 

And  stamps  his  great  boots  free  from  snow. 
"  Come  in,  come  in  ;  what  news  to-night  ? 
Yes,  yes,  the  fire's  a  goodly  sight." 

And  here  from  logs  of  hewen  wood, 

There  pipes  the  sound  of  winds  they  knew. 
When  they  were  standing  tall  and  good, 

A-wrestling  with  the  storms  that  blew. 
And  clear  to  eyes  that  come  to  see 

Beyond  the  mark  where  most  do  get. 
They  shed  once  more  the  glowing  store 

Of  summer  suns  long  since  a-set. 
So  I  d'hold  there's  none  so  good. 
As  fire  that's  piled  with  logs  o'  wood. 

Pamela  Gleuconner. 
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God  and  Mother  know  each  other, 
God  loves  Mummie  as  His  Son. 
Every  one  that  knows  her  loves  her, 
She  her  race  in  life  has  won. 

She  is  very  just  and  right, 
She  is  every  one's  delight, 
She  is  full  of  love  and  grace, 
A  kind  of  flower  of  all  the  place. 

To  village  children  she  gives  toys. 
And  makes  their  life  so  full  of  joys  ; 
To  Mrs.  Weston  she  gives  a  lot — 
Mummie  God's  own  love  has  got. 
Into  her  cup  His  love  He's  poured, 
She  will  have  a  great  reward. 

She  would  never  kill  a  mouse 

Though  she  were  given  the  biggest  house. 

Angels  shout  North,  South,  and  West, 

To  say  that  Mummie  is  the  best ; 

Even  the  trees  give  her  salutes, 

They  seem  to  know  who's  near  their  roots. 
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She's  very  kind  to  all  the  poor, 

Each  time  they  see  her  they  love  her  more ; 

She  doesn't  care  a  bit  for  dress, 

She's  a  festoon  of  loveliness. 

She  is  something  quite  divine, 

And  joy,  O  joy  !  this  Mother's  mine. 

Written  by  a  child, 
E.   Wyndham  Tennant. 
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A  WORLD  of  leafage,  murmurous  and  a  twinkle, 
The  green  delicious  plenitude  of  June. 


It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I   am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

W.  E.   Henley. 


This  seclusion  of  the  artist  with  his  work  sometimes 
misconceived  of  as  a  selfish  thing,  is  in  truth  as 
needful  a  tool  as  any,  if  a  vision  is  to  be  made  clear  to 
others.  And  all  the  men  I  have  known  do  creative 
work  obtained  it ;  either  mechanically  by  the  walls 
of  a  workroom,  or  by  that  withdrawal  into  themselves 
which  is  part  of  their  power. 

Georgiana   Burne-Jones. 
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We  do  not  decorate  our  Churches  to  please  God, 
but  to  make  them  fitting  memorials  of  our  personal 
relation  with  God,  a  worthy  memorial  of  his  presence 
among  men. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  Church  is  the  outward  symbol  of  the 
cry,  "  Come  and  see  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  my 
soul." 

Mandell  Creighton,  D  D. 
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The  Book  of  Job  stirs  one  deeply.  The  dramatic 
skill  with  which  it  works  out  its  problem  is  quite 
amazing  ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  picture  is  overpower- 
ing. The  blundering  friends  who  agonise  the  sufferer 
by  commonplace  moralities  that  suffering  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  The  noble  impatience  with  which  Job 
makes  for  them,  and  proudly  confronts  an  angry 
God  who  has  turned  hostile  to  him.  The  well-meant 
mediation  of  an  impartial  bystander,  who  suggests 
to  Job  that  his  impatience  has  shown  that  he  needed 
chastening,  and  that  God's  justice  is  vindicated  in  the 
chastisement.  Job's  silence  before  this  in  which  he 
feels  some  grain  of  Truth,  all  lead  up  to  a  great 
revelation  of  God's  glory  as  the  purpose  of  the  world 
— a  purpose  in  which  each  man  bears  his  part  in  a 
mysterious  way  God  only  can  explain.  Then,  finally, 
the  outward  justification  of  the  Almighty  by  the  happy 
lot  reserved  to  him  who  has  borne  the  trial,  through 
which  a  new  truth  was  given  to  the  World,  and  man's 
spiritual  being  was  permanently  enriched.  It  is  all 
so  ancient  and  yet  so  modern.  There  are  few  mightier 
works  in  literature. 

Ibid, 
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I  CONFESS  that  "  society,"  as  generally  understood,  I 
detest  and  abhor  :  that  you  should  talk  to  a  man  because 
you  like  and  understand  him  is  not  only  pleasant  but 
useful  and  right.  But  that  you  should  entertain  and  be 
entertained  by  a  series  of  people  whose  moral  sentiments 
you  disapprove  of,  whose  pursuits  you  take  no  interest 
in,  and  whose  intellectual  capacities  you  are  unable 
(after  some  search)  to  discover,  and  the  sight  of  whom 
induces  a  fit  of  bad  humour,  during  which  you  abuse 
them  soundly  and  expose  their  feebleness  so  disgustingly 
forced  upon  your  notice,  and  all  this  solely  because  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  unparalleled  monstrosity. 

Ibid. 


Evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  and  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  and  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life  .  .  . 

William    Wordszvorth. 

16 
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The  sun  has  long  been  set, 

The  stars  are  out  by  twos  and  threes, 

The  Httle  birds  are  piping  yet, 

Among  the  bushes  and  the  trees. 

There's  a  cuckoo,  and  one  or  two  thrushes. 

And  a  far-off  wind  that  rushes, 

And  a  sound  of  water  that  gushes. 

And  the  cuckoo's  sovereign  cry, 

Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky. 

O,  who  would  go  "  parading," 

In  London,  and  "masquerading" 

On  such  a  night  of  June? 

With  that  beautiful  soft  half-moon, 

And  all  these  innocent  blisses? 

On  such  a  night  as  this  is ! 

W.    Wordsworth . 


Apple  alone  on  the  top-most   bough  so    late   in    the 

Autumn,  why 
Art  thou  left  and  thy  sisters  taken  ?     Did  the  gatherers 

pass  thee  by, 
Forgetful  of  the  fairest?  "  Nay,  but  none  could  climb  so 

high." 

Sappho,  Translated  by  H.  Davis. 
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Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  love's  world  compriseth. 

Do  but  look  on  her  hair,  it  is  bright 

As  love's  star  when  it  riseth. 

Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her, 

And  from  her  arched  brows,  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face ; 

As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 

All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow 
Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  ? 
Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  of  the  snow 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver? 
Or  swan's  down  ever? 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  or  the  brier? 
Or  the  nard  in  the  fire? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 
O,  so  white !     O,  so  soft !     O,  so  sweet  is  she ! 

Ben  Jonson. 
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"  The  lime  that  in  autumn  becomes  wan  and  spotted 
as  a  doe." 

"  The  wyche-elme  whose  gold  is  let  loose  on  the 
wind  after  night  frosts  and  cold  dawnes." 

"The  delicate  jargonell  that  keeps  the  sweets  of 
France  in  old  warm  English  gardens." 

"The  sloe  whose  excellent  purple  blood  maketh  so 
fine  a  comfort." 

"  The  green-smockt  filberte." 

"  Many  do  fear  the  goodly  musherooms  as  poysonous, 
damp  weeds;  but,  this  doth  in  no  ways  abate  the 
exceeding  excellence  of  God's  Providence  that  out  of 
the  grass  and  dew  where  nothing  was,  and  where 
onlie  the  little  worm  turned  in  his  sporte,  come,  as  at 
the  shaking  of  bells,  these  delicate  meates." 

Some  pleasant  phrases  by  an   old  writer    on    trees 
and  plants.     From  an  old  Herbal. 
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Of  all  the  shafts  to  Cupid's  bow 

The  first  is  tipt  with  fire, 
All  bare  their  bosoms  to  the  blow, 

And  call  the  wound  desire. 

Love's  second  is  a  poisoned  dart, 

And  jealousy  is  named, 
Which  carries  poison  to  the  heart 

Desire  had  first  inflamed. 

The  last  of  Cupid's  arrows  all 

With  heavy  lead  is  set. 
That  weeping  lovers  vainly  call 

Repentance  or  Regret. 

Edward  Fitzgerald. 


Black  Archangel. 
Key  of  Spring. 
Love  in  a  Tangle. 
Witches'  Tree. 
Grave  of  the  Sea. 
Golden  Greeting. 

A   List  of  Flower-Names. 
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THE   DARK   VALLEY 

I  TRACKED  my  way  upon  a  vasty  plain, 
A  wilderness  indeed  where  no  tree  grows, 
Nor  blade  of  grass,  nor  living  thing  that  throws 
A  single  shadow.     I  journeyed  on  in  pain 
And  weariness,  nor  ever  seemed  to  gain 
A  day's  march  nearer  to  that  land  where  flows 
The  peaceful  stream,  the  land  where  each  one  knows, 
Even  as  he  is  known.     I  toiled  in  vain. 
And  yet  at  evening,  weary,  almost  spent, 
A  still  small  voice,  the  shadow  of  a  sound, 
Was  softly  borne  upon  my  listening  ear. 
It  said  to  me,  "  Be  brave,  do  not  repent. 
Though  rough  the  way,  and  broken  be  the  ground, 
Each  night  thy  rest  is  one  day's  march  more  near." 

Frank  Seymour. 
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Be  Thou  a  bright  flame  before  me, 
Be  Thou  a  guiding  star  above  me, 
Be  Thou  a  smooth  path  below  me. 
And  be  a  kindly  Shepherd  behind  me 
To-day,  to-night,  and  for  ever. 

Translated  from   the   Gaelic. 


A  GOOD  prayer,  although  at  first  reading  it  seems  to 
ask  more,  than  to  any  iJiortal  life  is  given.  But  it  is 
good,  just  so  far  as  the  speaker  will  realise  that  it 
is  for  him  to  kindle  the  bright  flame,  for  him  to  see 
the  guiding  star,  for  him  to  make  the  smooth  path, 
and  for  him  to  turn  towards  his  Shepherd. 

When  shall  we  cease  to  teach  souls  that  God  will  do 
all  this  for  them,  for  the  asking?  instead  of  telling  them 
He  exists  most  in  their  own  doing? 

Perseus,  in  the  allegory  of  the  Greek  mythology,  found 
naught  availed  him,  though  he  was  clad  from  head 
to  foot  in  the  armour  of  the  gods.  A  nd  he  fell  through 
space,  till  he  cried  out  with  a  great  cry,  and  Minerva 
heard  him,  and  said,  "  Strike  out  for  thyself ;  the  winged 
sandals  can  nothing  thee  avail,  if  thou  put  not  forth 
thy  strength  to  use  them."  And  Perseus  heard,  and 
lifting  his  feet,  took  his  own  path  through  the  heavens. 
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A  MISSIONARY  was  once  pressing  a  Samoan  chief,  in 
conversation  to  define  his  conception  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  chief  said,  "  We  know  that,  at  night,  Some- 
one goes    by    among  the  trees,   but   we   never  speak 

of  it." 

*  * 


Out   of  the  East    and   out   of  the   West.      No   man 

understands   me — O  !    the   happier    I,  who   confide   in 

none  but  the  wind. 

Hafiz. 
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IN    PRAISE   OF   APRIL. 

Shall  this  day  die 

Unsung,  this  April  day  ; 
Proving  he  did  not  h'e 

Whose  voice  sounds  far  away 
From  dim  lands  of  romance, 
R^mi  of  royal  France, 
Who  sang  deliverance 
From  all  things  old  and  gray  ? 

These  skies  are  blue, 

Albeit  they  are  seen 
Both  overhead  and  through 
The  bare  boughs  open  screen  ; 
Bare  boughs  that  are  not  dead, 
But  softly  overspread 
With  buds  a  little  red, 
And  vivid  mists  of  green. 
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Their  shadows  fall, 

With  clear-cut  line  on  line, 
Across  green  mosses  all 
Starr'd  with  the  celandine, 
Until  their  intricate, 
Dark  meshes  seem  a  net 
Cast  on  a  beach  where  wet 
And  lustrous  agates  shine. 

Wild  thrushes  sing. 

And   ringdoves  in  the  wood 
Coo,  or  with  winnowing  wing 
Wake  the  air's  solitude. 
Truly  he  sang  no  lies. 
But  saw  with  clearer  eyes. 
Could  speak  of  April's  guise 
Because  he  understood  ! 

Let  April  be 

Enthroned  on  the  hills. 
With  ancient  dignity. 

While  her  birds'  music  thrills 
All  heaven,  and  the  ways 
That  lead  up  to  her  dais 
Are  golden  with  the  blaze 
Of  her  own  daffodils. 

George   Wynd/tain. 
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Will  you  let  me  say  that  I  have  conceived  more 
highly  of  the  possibilities  of  the  art,  sometimes  in 
looking  at  weather  stains  on  a  wall,  or  fantastic  shapes, 
that  the  eye  makes  out  of  shadows  by  lamplight, 
than  from   really  majestic  and   finished  pictures  ? 

R.    W.  Emerson. 


I  WILL  not  omit  from  among  these  precepts  one,  which, 
though  it  may  seem  small,  and  even  to  be  smiled 
at,  is,  nevertheless,  of  great  utility  in  rousing  the  genius 
to  various  inventions,  and  it  is  this ;  If  thou  wilt  look 
carefully  at  a  wall  spotted  with  stains,  or  at  stones 
variously  mixed,  thou  may'st  see  in  them  similitudes  of 
all  sorts  of  landscapes,  or  figures  in  all  sorts  of  action 
and  infinite  things  which  thou  may'st  be  able  to  bring 
into  complete  and   good   form. 

Leonardo  dd    Vinci. 
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The  free  and  the  true,  the  few  who  conceive  of  a 
better  life,  are  always  the  soul  of  the  world.  In  what- 
ever direction  their  activity  flows,  society  can  never 
spare  them,  but  all  men  feel  even  in  their  silent  presence 
a  moral  debt  to  such,  were  it  only  the  manifestation 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  aims  higher  than  the  average. 


A   MAN  always  gets  the  friends  he  deserves. 

Such  friends  we  always  find — it  is  part  of  my  creed- 

The  spirit  provides  for  itself 


Certainly  we  will  not  quarrel  with  our  companion  that 
he  has  more  roots  subterranean  or  aerial  sent  out 
into  the  great  universe  to  draw  his  nourishment  withal. 
The  secret  of  virtue  is  to  know  that  the  richer  another 
is,  the  richer  am  I.  How  much  more  if  that  other 
be  my  friend. 


In  the  sleep  of  the  great  heats  there  was  nothing 
for  me  but  to  read  the  Vedas,  the  Bible  of  the  tropics  ; 
which  I  find  I  come  back  upon  every  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  sublime  as  heat  and  night  and  a  breathless 
ocean.     It   contains  every  religious  sentiment,  all  the 
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grand  ethics  which  visit  in  turn  each  noble  and  poetic 
mind  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  separate  what  must 
have  been  the  primaeval  nonsense  which  caricatures  and 
contradicts  it  through  every  chapter.  If  I  trust  myself 
in  the  woods  on  a  hot  day  or  in  a  boat  upon  the  pond, 
nature  makes  a  Brahmin  of  me  presently.  Eternal 
necessity,  eternal  compensation,  unfathomable  power, 
unbroken  silence — this  is  her  creed.  Peace,  she  saith 
to  me,  and  purity,  and  absolute  abandonment ;  these 
penances  expiate  all  sin,  and  bring  you  to  the  beatitude 
of  the  Eight  Gods. 


The  soul  may  not  sleep,  and  may  not  remember,  but 
must  live  incessant.  Not  in  his  Goals  but  in  his 
transition  Man  is  great ;  and  the  truest  state  of  mind 
rested  in,  becomes  false. 


We  are  all  dressed  out  in  tendencies  and  are  loved,  or 
rather  tolerated  for  the  hopes  we  waken.  Our  children 
are  to  execute  not  what  we  foresaw,  but  what  our  best 
moments  promised  to  the  eyes  that  watched  us. 

***** 

All  men,  I  suppose,  suffer  provocations,  from  they 
know  not  whence,  to  thought  and  to  the  Celestial 
Bounty;  but  to  the  most  it  is  a  sting  so  superficial 
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that  it  blends  with  temperament  and  ends  with 
adolescence ;  but  when  those  who  are  more  god-like 
hear  the  Gods,  the  voices  remain  like  the  sound  of  the 
Sea  in  the  sea-shell,  and  these  voices  cheer  them  as 
they  approach,  and  torment  them  as  they  depart,  from 
their  true  home.  I  suppose  there  are  secret  bands 
that  tie  each  man  to  his  mark  with  a  mighty  force ; 
first,  of  course,  his  Daemon,  a  beautiful,  immortal  figure 
whom  the  ancients  said,  though  never  visible  to  himself, 
sometimes  appeared  shining  before  him,  to  others  ;  but 
then,  with  scarcely  less  potency  the  vehement  desires 
and  good  will  of  others  expecting  that  of  him  which 
not  his  tongue,  but  his  nature  promises.  Later  perhaps 
these  others  become  visible  to  him,  and  enhance  the 
joy  of  his  victories. 

R.  W.  Emerson. 


_1 
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"  He  often  has  the  poet's  heart  who  never  felt  the 
poet's  fire  " — there  is  more  good  heart  and  kind  feeHng, 
in  most  of  the  verse  written,  than  any  real  poetry. 

One  must  discriminate,  even  if  it  sounds  unkind. 
At  the  time  when  Whistler  was  having  one  of  his 
most  undignified  quarrels  with  a  sitter,  and  haggling 
over  the  price,  another  artist  was  painting  frescoes  in 
a  Cathedral,  for  nothing. 

The  man  who  was  haggling  over  a  sixpence,  was 
the  greater  artist. 

How  good  it  is,  that  in  time  this  is  recognised.  The 
immortal  soul  of  the  artist  is  in  his  work,  the  transient 
and  mortal  part  of  him,  is  in  his  conduct. 

"  Tlie  Story  of  my  Life" 
by  Ellen   Terry. 
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If  any  spirit  breathes  within  this  round, 

Uncapable  of  weighty  passion, 

As  from  his  birth  being  hugged  in  the  arms 

And  nuzzled  'twixt  the  breasts  of  happiness. 

Who  winks,  and  shuts  his  apprehensions  up 

From  common  sense  of  what  men  were  and  are. 

Who  would  not  know  what  men  must  be — let  such 

Hurry  amain  from  our  black-visaged  shows, 

We  shall  affright  their  eyes.     But  if  a  breast, 

Nailed  to  the  earth  with  grief — if  any  heart 

Pierced  through  with  anguish  pant  within  this  ring. 

If  there  be  any  blood  whose  heat  is  choked 

And  stifled  with  true  sense  of  misery, 

If  aught  of  these  strains  fill  this  consort  up, 

Th'  arrive  most  welcome.  .  .  . 

Prologue   to   an   Elizabethan   Play, 
"■Antonio  and  Melida"  by  Marston. 


Lamb  speaks  of  this  passage,  and  of  the  tragic  note 
of  preparation  which  it  sounds.  " It  is"  he  says,  " as 
solemn  a  preparation  as  the  warning  note  which  he 
who  saw  the  Apocalypse,  heard  cry." 
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The  year  before  Our  Lady's  birth, 
Her  childless  parents  wept  for  grief; 

The  springtime  filled  the  impatient  earth, 
And  every  burgeon  burst  in  leaf. 

The  birds  were  building  in  the  trees. 

The  lambkins  leapt  about  the  fold. 
"  Their  offspring,  Lord,  are  born  to  these 

While  we  unchilded  are,  and  old." 

The  farmer  rose  to  tend  his  herds. 
But  Anna,  where  the  sparrows  build, 

Knelt  down  and  prayed,  "  O,  Lord  of  birds. 
Let  my  nest,  too,  like  theirs,  be  filled." 

Saint  Anna  watched  her  aloes  flower 
That  bear  one  bloom  in  hoary  eld, 

A  famished  heart  is  full  of  power. 

And  draws  the  gift  that  Life  withheld. 
17 
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Not  to  the  young  who  meet  in  bliss, 
And  deem  their  happy  love  a  Heaven, 

Not  to  their  flushed  triumphant  kiss. 
The  child-redemptress  shall  be  given. 

Mary  Duclaux. 
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I  SAT  down  to  the  task  shortly  afterwards  for  the 
twentieth  time,  got  new  pens  and  paper,  determined  to 
make  clear  work  of  it.  And  stopped  half-way  down  the 
second  page  ;  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  pump  up  any 
words,  images,  notions,  apprehensions,  facts  or  observa- 
tions, from  that  gulf  of  abstraction  in  which  I  had 
plunged  myself  for  four  or  five  years  previously,  gave 
up  the  attempt  as  labour  in  vain.  And  shed  tears  of 
helpless  despondency  on  the  unfinished  page.  I  can 
write  fast  enough  now.  But  am  I  any  better  than  I  was 
then  ?  Oh,  no.  One  truth  discovered,  one  pang  of  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  express  it,  is  better  than  all  the 
fluency  and   flippancy  in  the  world. 


So  have  I  loitered  my  life  away,  reading  books,  looking 
at  pictures,  going  to  plays,  hearing,  thinking,  writing, 
on  what  pleased  me  best.  I  wanted  only  one  thing 
to  make  me  happy  ;  but  wanting  that,  have  wanted 
everything. 

Hazlitt. 
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WILSFORD. 

I  KNOW  this  garden  at  the  full  mid-day, 

The  sunlight  pulsing  in  the  flowers'  cups, 
When  all  the  world  is  white  with  flowering  may. 

And  fields  stand  glittering  with  buttercups. 
And  to  my  mind  this  garden's  crown  of  crowns 

Is  that  it  owns  no  boundary  or  hedge, 
It  finds  a  shelter  in  the  high  chalk  Downs, 

And  takes  its  own  way  to  the  river's  edge. 
It  has  its  ragged-robin,  and  the  dock. 

Whose  seeds  you  draw  into  your  passing  hand, 
It  has  its  meadows,  pale  with  Lady's-smock, 

Its  leaning  willows,  and  its  marshy  land. 

Gardens  may  please,  but  this  one's  crown  of  crowns 
Is  that  it  holds  the  meadows  and  the  Downs. 
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Lady,  in  a  certain  city  there  was  a  wealtiiy  merchant 
who  possessed  a  very  beautiful  wife,  and  he  loved  her 
more  than  his  own  soul.  But  she  was  of  light  conduct 
and  walked  in  a  path  independent  of  her  husband,  and 
her  virtue  under  temptation  was  like  a  blade  of  grass 
in  a  forest  conflagration.  And  though,  out  of  his  great 
love  for  her  the  merchant  forgave  her,  she  only  despised 
him  for  it,  and  disliked  him  the  more. 

One  day  she  looked  out  of  her  window  and  saw  in 
the  street  a  handsome  young  Rajpoot,  and  instantly 
she  left  her  husband  and  her  home  and  ran  away 
with  him.  But  when  he  found  that  she  had  gone, 
that  merchant,  her  husband,  in  his  despair,  almost 
abandoned  the  body.  But  the  hope  that  she  would 
one  day  return  kept  him  alive — hope  alone  binds  those 
whom  separation  has  made  miserable.  And  forsaking 
all  occupation  or  pleasure,  he  remained  alone  in  his 
empty  house,  with  the  image  of  his  runaway  wife  in 
his  heart,  night  and  day.  Thus  he  lived  for  three 
years,  each  hour  of  which  seemed  to  him  as  long  as 
a  kalpa  in  the  black  darkness  of  desolation. 

She,  meanwhile,  soon  grew  tired  of  the  Rajpoot, 
and  left  him  for  another  paramour,  and  him  again  for 
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another,  flitting  from  one  to  another  like  a  bee  from 
flower  to  flower. 

And  it  happened,  in  the  new  ardour  of  his  admiration 
for  her  beauty,  that  a  certain  merchant's  son  suddenly 
stooped  down  to  kiss  her  feet.  But  not  aware  of  his 
intention,  she  drew  her  foot  abruptly  away,  and  it 
caught  on  the  jewel  of  a  ring  in  his  ear,  and  was 
torn.  And  even  though  it  was  cured,  the  scar 
remained. 

One  day,  when  three  years  had  gone  by,  her  husband 
was  sitting  by  himself  in  his  deserted  house,  gazing 
with  the  eye  of  his  heart  at  the  image  of  his  wife, 
when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  And  when  he 
opened  the  door  there  before  him  was  his  wife.  She 
was  worn  and  old,  and  the  flower  of  her  beauty  was 
gone,  and  she  was  clothed  in  rags  and  dusty  with 
travel,  and  she  looked  at  her  husband  with  eyes  dim 
with  tears  and  shame  and  fear,  as  she  leaned  against 
the  doorpost.  But  when  he  saw  her  his  heart  stopped, 
and  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  wonder  and  joy, 
and  taking  her  in  his  arms  he  carried  her  in  and  put 
her  on  the  bed  which  she  had  abandoned.  And 
fetching  food  and  water,  with  feet  that  stumbled  from 
the  ecstacy  of  his  joy,  he  washed  the  dust  ofl"  her  and 
revived  her  heart,  uttering  no  reproaches ;  but  he 
blessed  her  for  her  return,  with  laughter  and  tears, 
and  it  was  as  though  she  had  never  been  away,  even 
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in  a  dream.  And  as  he  was  gently  cherishing  her 
his  eye  fell  on  the  scar  that  had  remained  on  her 
foot  from  the  wound  caused  by  the  merchant's  son. 
And  putting  his  finger  on  it,  he  said  to  her,  with  a 
smile  of  compassion  :  "  Poor,  wounded  foot,  it  has 
found  a  resting-place  at  last." 

But  she  looked  at  him,  silently,  with  large  eyes, 
and  then  and  there  her  heart  broke,  and  she  died. 
And  he,  when  he  found  that  she  was  dead,  fell  down 
on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  and  followed  her. 

F.    W.  BaiHy  from  the 
"  Di^it  of  the  Moon." 
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A  FORMIDABLE  experiment,  which  I  will  not  wish 
my  enemy,  is  to  kiss  the  hand  of  an  English  woman. 
This  is  not  generally  done,  and  one  sees  young 
hobbledehoys,  without  a  qualm,  shake  venerable 
Grandmothers  like  plumtrees,  I  am  supposing  that 
one  day  you  want  to  give  a  proof  of  good  manners, 
or  simply  that  you  recoil  from  the  brutality  of  dis- 
jointing a  dowager.  You  take  the  hand  held  out 
to  you,  and  raise  it  lightly,  bowing  the  while.  A 
resisting  force  stops  you ;  what  is  passing  through 
the  lady's  mind  ?  A  tumult  of  thoughts,  no  doubt. 
"  What  is  this  Frenchman  going  to  do  ?  Those  people 
are  capable  of  anything.  .  .  .  There's  some  one  look- 
ing ...  I  wont  let  him."  Suddenly  an  illuminating 
idea,  "  I  believe  it's  done  on  the  Continent."  The 
resistance  ceases  abruptly,  the  hand  flies  upwards, 
and  you  receive  a  violent  blow  on  the  nose.  You 
finish  the  evening  under  the  pump,  possibly. 

Exerpt  from  a  FrencJwian's  letter,  in 
"  Through  Isle  and  Empire." 


You  know  the  encyclopaedia  man,  dearest  ?  He  tells 
you  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  and  expects  you 
to  continue  the  conversation. 

From   Books  of  To-day. 
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The  poor  have  childer  and  to  spare, 
But  with  the  quality  they're  rare, 
Where  money's  scarce  the  childer's  many. 
Where  moneys  thick  you'll  scarce  find  any. 
Some  wanted  here,  too  many  there — 
It's  quare. 

Now  if  the  rich  and  poor  could  share 

There'd  soon  be  childer  everywhere  ; 

But  God  have  pity  on  the  mother 

That  gives  her  child  up  to  another  ; 

An'  so  you'll  find  a  mansion  bare — 

A  cabin  rich  in  all  that's  fair — 

It's  quare. 

W.  M.  Letts. 


We  two  are  so  united, 
So  happily  allied, 
That  blessed  are  the  moments 
When  we  are  side  by  side. 
Walpurga's  Song  to  her  Foster-Child. 

In  "  On  the  Heights!'     By  Auerhach. 
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Thanks  be  to  God,  it  is  all  over  now.  Now  I  begin 
to  look  forward  again  to  when  things  will  be  different. 
It  was  a  terrible  time.  If  all  goes  well  there  are 
now  only  seven  Sundays  till  I  am  at  home  again 
with  you.  I  grow  quite  stupid  here  with  much 
thinking,  and  there's  misery  everywhere.  And  men 
take  pleasure  in  each  other's  baseness,  and  even  if 
it  isn't  true,  they  imagine  it,  and  relish  the  thought. 
There  has  been  a  talk  that  we  should  get  some 
place  here,  where  we  should  all  be  comfortable  for 
life,  but  my  Queen  has  said  it  is  better  I  should  go 
home  again,  and  what  she  says  is  good  ;  she's  a  true 
Queen,  as  one  must  be  whom   God  has  made  so. 

I  should  only  like  to  know  why  she  must  suffer  so 
much.  O,  what  have  we  not  endured !  Every 
moment  we  thought  the  Queen's  last — there's  not 
another  such  soul  in  the  world,  and  she  has  had 
so  much  to  bear,  and  we  are  all  of  us  human.  But 
now,  thank  God,  it  is  over  ;  there  is  no  more  danger 
and  yet  what  we  hoped  for — is  gone. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  felt,  for  I  am  so  well 
and  I  have  always  thought  I  must  go  to  the  Queen, 
and  give  my  life  for  her  that  she  may  be  well. 
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As  often  as  I  could  I  have  been  down  into  the 
chapel — we  have  church  here  in  the  house — and  I 
have  prayed  for  the  Queen.  All  the  passages  are 
heated  here,  they  are  all  like  one  single  warm  room, 
and  all  who  met  each  other  in  the  palace  looked  at 
each  other   as  if  they  were  looking  at  nothing. 

And  the  evening  that  the  Queen  thought  she  must 
die,  she  sent  for  me  and  her  child.  She  did  not  speak 
much  but  her  eyes  said  it  all. 

And  now,  Hansei,  hold  yourself  ready,  you  must 
fetch  me.  When  I  write  to  you  again,  I  will  tell 
you  the  very  day  you  must  come.  O,  I  think  I 
must  fly  over  the  days.  It  makes  my  very  heart 
ache  to  leave  my  Prince.  He  is  very  good  to  me, 
but  I  can't  help  it,  I  have  my  own  child  and  my 
husband  and  my  mother  at  home,  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  in  service  any  more,  and  out  here  in  the  world. 
Is  there  such  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  with  you  ? 
O,  the  wind  is  blowing  so.  If  I  could  only  fly  home 
with  it !  Last  night  a  tree  was  torn  up  by  it  in 
front  of  my  window.  Such  a  large,  beautiful  tree, 
and  it  broke  to  pieces  a  figure,  and  all  say  it  was 
a  very  beautiful  one.  I  couldn't  believe  it,  though, 
that  such  a  thing  was  beautiful.  On  the  contrary 
it  stood  there  right  impudent,  so  that  one  felt  ashamed. 
I  always  saw  that  tree  and  the  figure  from  my  window, 
and  now  there  are  people  making  it  all  tidy,  putting 
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everything  that  is  spoilt  out  of  the  way.  They  do 
that  here  very  quickly,  whether  it's  a  tree,  or  a  stone 
figure,  or  a  dead  child. 

Forgive  me  for  writing  so,  in  confusion.  If  I  come 
back  again  and  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  I  can 
never  tell  everything  that  I  have  gone  through 
here. 

And  so,  dear  Hansei,  when  you  come,  put  on  only 
the  clothes  which  the  King  sent  you,  and  a  fine  shirt, 
one  of  those  I  made  you  when  we  married — they 
lie  in  the  blue  closet,  above  to  the  left,  with  the 
red  band.  Forgive  me  for  writing  it  all  so,  for  you 
have  had  almost  a  year  to  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  I  haven't  been  able  to  help  you,  and  get  out  your 
things.  Now  that'll  all  come  again.  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  already  at  home  again  pulling  your  shirt 
collar  straight,  as  we  go  to  Church  on  Sunday  along 
the  Lake.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not  lived  it  at  all  myself, 
and  that  it  was  some  one  else,  and  I  feel  as  if  the 
days  were  a  high  mountain  which  one  can  never 
get  over.  But  it'll  all  come — and  then  we'll  be  merry 
and  happy,  and  thank  God  that  we  have  our  sound 
limbs  and  are  good  to  each  other,  good  from  the 
heart.  Forgive  me,  all  of  you,  if  I  have  ever  vexed  you 
by  a  single  word. 

I  can't  understand  how  I  have  been  able  to  be  so 
many    months    from  you   without  dying   of  grief  and 
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home-sickness.  And  bring  also  a  great  chest  with 
you.  I  have  got  so  many  things.  And  bring  me 
also  something  from  our  garden,  or  one  of  my  pinks 
which  have  grown  at  home,  and  a  shoe  of  my  child. 
But  I'll  write  it  all  more  plainly  to  you  when  I 
write  again. 

I  can't  at  all  fall  into  the  ways  of  the  great  people. 
I  am  told  that  they  do  not  touch  or  dress  their  own 
dead  ;  they  let  it  all  be  done  by  strangers,  who  are 
paid  for  it.  I  have  been  spinning  flax  this  winter 
for  shirts  for  my  Prince,  and  that  has  pleased  them 
all,  and  they  have  come  to  me,  and  wondered  if 
it  were  a  work  of  Art. 

I  delight  in  the  idea  of  being  at  work  again  in  the 
fields,  one  is  healthier  then,  but  nothing  ails  me, 
so   be   without   care,   only    I'm  homesick. 

And  now  farewell.     A  thousand  times  farewell. 
The  letter  written  by   Walpurga  to  Hansel, 
her  husband,  from    the    Palace   to    her 
cottage  home. 

From  "  On  the  Heights.'' 
By  Auerbach. 
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So  it  was  with  the  ardent  spirit  that  animated  the  little 
body  of  Rufus  Lyon.  Once  in  his  life  he  had  been 
deafened,  blinded,  hurried  along  by  rebellious  impulse  ; 
he  had  gone  astray  after  his  own  desires,  and  had  let 
the  fire  die  out  upon  the  altar.  In  a  mind  of  any 
nobleness,  a  lapse  into  transgression  against  an  object 
still  regarded  as  supreme,  issues  in  a  new  and  purer 
devotion.  A  devotion  chastened  by  humility,  and 
watched  over  by  a  passionate  regret. 
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LA   BONHEUR   DE   CE   MONDE. 

Avoir  une  maison  commode,  propre  et  belle, 

Un  jardin  tapiss6  d'espaliers  odorans, 

Des  fruits,  d'excellent  vin,  peu  de  train,  peu  d'enfans, 

Posseder  seul  sans  bruit  une  femme  fidele. 

N'avior  dettes,  amour,  ni  proems,  ni  querelle, 
Ni  de  partage  k  faire  avecque  ses  parens, 
Se  contenter  de  peu,  n'esp^rer  riens  des  grands, 
R^gler  tous  ses  desseins  sur  un  juste  modele. 

Vivre  avecque  franchise  et  sans  ambition, 
S'adonner  sans  scrupule  a  la  devotion, 
Dompter  ses  passions,  les  rendre  ob^issantes. 

Conserver  I'esprit  libre,  et  le  jugement  fort, 

Dire  son  chapeler  en  cultivant  ses  entes, 

C'est  attendre  chez  soi  bien  doucement  la  mort. 

Sonnet  compose  par  Plantin.     X  VI.  Steele. 
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THE    PLAYMATES. 

"  Who  are  thy  playmates,  boy  ?  " 

"  My  favourite  is  Joy, 

And  he,  his  sister,  Peace,  doth  bring,  to  stay 

The  livelong  day. 

I  love  her  well,  but  he 

Is  most  to  me." 

"  Where  are  thy  playmates,  now, 

O,  Man  of  sober  brow  ?  " 

"  Dear  Joy,  the  loveliest,  is  dead. 

But  I  have  wed 

Peace.     And  our  babe,  a  boy, 

New-born,  is  Joy." 

Tabb. 
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A   CHARACTER   SKETCH. 

"  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasanhtess,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace." 

...  I  WAS  at  C  .  .  .  's  from  last  Monday  evening  till 
yesterday.  It  was  a  delightful  visit  and  made  me  feel 
afresh  that  the  extraordinary  pre-eminence  of  M.  W.  as 
to  desirability  as  a  companion,  is  not  a  mistake.  She 
is  endowed — I  have  always  imagined  it — with  that  gift, 
that  secures  to  every  one  in  her  company  the  gift  of 
unaccustomed  happiness.  Every  one  basks  in  her 
presence,  and  is  at  more  than  his,  or  her,  best.  They 
leave  her  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  exalted  in 
their  own  opinion  of  themselves.  I  cannot  altogether 
account  for  it,  nor,  I  am  sure,  could  she.  One  great 
point  is  that  all  effort  is  banished  in  her  presence. 
We  forget  to  try  to  make  ourselves  pleasant,  or  useful. 
We  are  at  our  best,  and  we  somehow  get  a  chance  to 
shine.  Every  single  person  feels  this,  old  or  young, 
clever  or  stupid,  bad  or  good.  In  her  presence  there 
is  a  tendency  not  to  think  of  ourselves,  but  to  be 
engrossed  with  something  to  be  done,  and  to  come 
away  enriched. 

18 
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This  absence  of  effort  is  a  great  and  unique  point, 
in  her  atmosphere.  She  has  an  exceptionally  generous 
nature.  Her  largesse  is  unrestrained,  and  surpasses  the 
imagination  of  the  most  claimative  person.  If  there  is 
a  scent  that  is  like  her  it  is  the  sweet  briar,  a  delicious, 
homely  fragrance.  She  is  not  (as  some  people  have 
suggested)  at  all  like  a  magnolia.  It  is  much  too 
luxurious,  and  overwhelming,  and  wealthy  for  her.  She 
is  never  overwhelming.  Her  taste  is  perfect  as  to 
poetry,  flowers,  decoration,  pictures,  houses,  garden. 
She  is  distinctly  humble ;  and  never  realises  or  thinks 
of  her  virtues.  She  is  an  admiring  Mother,  and  an 
appreciative  friend.  I  imagine  that  her  servants  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed.  The  light  of  her  penetrates 
in  all  directions.  She  has  become  increasingly  religious 
as  years  have  passed  on.  Her  religious  views  are  very 
sane.  Her  kindness  subordinates  even  her  humour, 
so  that  an  unkind  word,  even  if  it  be  witty,  gives 
her  little  pleasure.  How  many  people  we  talked  of 
during  that  visit !  All  her  children,  of  course,  and 
of  many  friends.  .  .  .  We  painted  half  the  time  and 
walked,  or  read,  or  listened.  As  one  would  expect, 
she  ages  beautifully,  as  flowers  do.  She  moves  a 
little  slower  than  formerly,  her  radiance  is  softer,  with 
more  of  Heaven  about  it.  She  is,  I  think,  about 
sixty-eight.  The  house  is  generous  and  full  of  beautiful 
things.     All  the  Watts  portraits  framed,  many  flowers 
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(Curtis)  ;  and  birds  (Japanese) ;  fine  Morris  pictures, 
beautiful  Burne-Jones  drawings.  Many  of  us  have 
just  a  touch  of  priggishness.  She  never  had,  not 
for  one  moment,  not  once  in  her  Hfe.  She  is  more 
kind  than  philanthropic,  more  good  than  virtuous,  more 
delightful  than  brilliant.  Her  disproval  is  unwilling, 
but  it  is  never  dissembled,  for  to  dissemble  it  would 
neutralise  its  opposites.  Her  friendships  are  a  great 
deal  to  her.  The  scheme  of  her  character  is  on  such 
large  lines  planned,  that,  if  anything,  she  has  been 
bored,  by  being  too  much  admired. 
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Oh,  what  shall  the  man  full  of  sin  do, 

Whose  heart  is  as  cold  as  a  stone, 
The  black  owl  looking  in  at  the  window, 

And  he,  on  his  death-bed  alone? 

When  the  spirit,  half  freed  from  its  bare  case 
Goes  shrinking  away  to  the  gloom. 

With  a  whisper  of  wings  on  the  staircase 
And  a  shudder  of  feet  in  the  room. 

And  they  bear  him,  with  horrible  laughter. 

Though  he  cling  with  the  strength  of  despair 
To  bed-post,  and  lintel,  and  rafter, 
Away  to  the  Prince  of  the  Air. 

By  the   late    Mr.    Keene,    I.C.S. 

Translated  into  rhyming  verse 

by  R.    Y.   Tyrrell. 

From    " Kottabos"    a    Magazine 

published  in  Dublin  University. 
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MY   ALBUM. 

Fresh  clad  from  Heaven  in  robes  of  white, 

A  young  probationer  of  light, 

Thou  wert  my  soul,  an  album  bright. 

A  spotless  leaf;  but  thought  and  care, 
And  friend  and  foe,  in  foul  or  fair. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  there. 

And  Time  with  heaviest  hand  of  all, 
Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall. 
Hath  stamp'd  sad  dates,  he  can't  recall. 

And  error  gilding  worse  designs 

Like  speckled  snake  that  strays  and  shines, 

Betrays  his  path  by  crooked  lines. 

And  vice  has  left  his  ugly  blot. 
And  good  resolves,  a  moment  ^hot, 
Fairly  begun,  but  finish'd  not  ; 
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And  fruitless,  late  remorse  doth  trace 
Like   Hebrew  lore,  a  backward   pace, 
Her  irrecoverable  race. 

Disjointed  members ;    sense  unknit 
Huge  reams  of  folly  ;   shreds  of  wit, 
Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook 
Upon  this  ink-blurred  thing  to  look — 
Qo,  shut  the  leaves,  and  clasp  the  book. 

Charles  Lamb. 
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O  Philomela  fair,  O  take  some  gladness, 
That  here  is  juster  cause  of  plaintful  sadness: 
Thine  earth  now  springs,  mine  fadeth  ; 
Thy  thorn  without,  my  thorn  my  heart  invadeth. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Arthur  o'  Bower  hath  riven  his  band. 
And  he  comes  roaring  through  the  land  ; 
Nor  the  King  o'  Scots  wi'  all  his  power. 
Shall  hold  or  bind  Arthur  o'  Bower. 

Old  Scottish  rhymed  riddle 
— "  The   Wind." 


It  was  said  of  Moltke,  in  a  witty  phrase,  that  with  all 
his  culture,  he  was  so  wise  and  taciturn,  that  he  could 
hold  his  tongue  in  seven  languages. 
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Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part, 
Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me. 

And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart 
That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free. 

Shake  hands  forever,  cancel  all  our  vows. 
And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows. 
That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath. 
When  his  pulse  failing,  passion  speechless,  lies. 

When  faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death 
And  innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes. 

Now  if  thou    would'st,  when  all  have  given   him  over 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover. 

Michael  Drayton. 
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Thus,  thus,  and  thus,  we  compass  round 
Thy  harmless  and  unhaunted  ground. 
And,  as  we  sing  thy   dirge,  we  will 

The  Daffodil 
And  other  flowers,  in  reverence  bring 

For  offering. 
And  o'er  thy  sweet,  lost  body  set 

The  violet 
And  by  thy  summer  sleep  well  strew 
Bright  poppies,  and  grey  rue. 

R.  H.  and  J.  R. 

This  is  interesting  as  being  a  fragment  of  Herrick 
as  held  in  the  memory  by  John  Ruskin.  He  would 
repeat  these  lines,  loving  them.  They  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  a  long  poem  by  Herrick,  but  in  the 
form,  in  which  they  lingered  in  Ruskin' s  mind,  to  some 
they  may  seem,  better  than  as  they  stand  in  the  original. 


A  STAR  is  always  shining  in  my  brain,  which  has  led 
me  on   and  ever  will. 

B.  R.  Haydon. 
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I  WILL  not  rail,  or  grieve,  when   torpid   eld 
Frosts  the  slow  journeying  blood,  for   I  shall  see 
The  lovelier  leaves  hang  yellow  on  the  tree, 
The   nimbler  brooks  in  icy  fetters  held. 
Methinks  the  aged  eye  that  first  beheld 
The  fitful  ravage  of  December  wild. 
Then  knew  himself,  indeed,  dear  Nature's  child 
Seeing  the   common  doom,  that  all  compelled. 
No  kindred   we  to  her  beloved  broods 
If,  dying  these,  we  drew  a  selfish  breath, 
But  one  path   travel  all  her  multitudes, 
And  none  dispute  the  solemn  voice  that  saith : 
"  Sun,  to  thy  setting :  to  your  autumn,  woods  ; 
Stream  to  thy  sea  ;    and   man  unto  thy  death." 

Dr,  Garnett. 
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A  WORLD  above  his  head  to  let  him   see 
How  boundless  might  his  soul's  horizons  be. 


All  these  praise  me  and  kneel  about  my  knees, 

The  glories  of  the  World  bow  down 

When  the  bells  chatter  in    my  crown. 

I  am  the  Fool  of  the  World,  come  follow, 

As  your  hopes,  are  my  bells  hollow. 

A.   Symons. 
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No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source 
No  rocks  impede   thy  dimpHng  cours 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed 
With  white  round  polished  pebbles  spread 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood. 
The  springing  trout  in  speckled  pride, 
The  salmon  monarch  of  the  tide. 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 

Smollett. 


An  old  London  merchant,  faithful  to  London  for  half 
a  century,  lay  on  his  death-bed  ;  and  some  friend 
asked  him  if  there  was  anything  he  needed :  "  Yes," 
he  answered,  "  the  Marlborough  Downs,  and  the  rain," 
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O  SEE  ye  not  yon  narrow  road 

So  thick  beset  with  thorn  and  briar  ? 

That  is  the  Path  of  Righteousness, 
Though  after  it  but  few  enquire. 

And  see  ye  not  that  broad,  broad  road, 
That  Hes  across  yon  Hly  leven  ? 

That  is  the  Path  of  Wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  Heaven. 

And  see  ye  not  that  bonny  road 
That  winds  about  yon  fernie  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elf-land, 

Where  you  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

Thomas   the  Rhymer. 
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But  I  have  dreamed  a  wearie  dream 
Beyond  the   Isle  of  Skye, 

I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 
And  I  think  that  man  was  L 
Douglas  in    "  The  Battle  of  Otterbourne." 


Thou  wert  the  first  put  in  my  hand, 

When  yet  I  could  not  understand, 

And  daily  did  my  young  eyes  lead 

To  letters,  till  I  learned  to  read. 

But  as  rash  youths,  when  once  grown  strong. 

Fly  from  their  nurses  to  the  throng 

Where  they  new  consorts  choose,  and  stick. 

To  those  till  either  hurt  or  sick. 

So  with  that  first  light  gained  from  thee 

Ran  I  in  chase  of  Vanity, 

Cried  dross  for  gold,  and  never  thought, 

My  first  chap-book  held  all  I  sought. 

Vaughan. 
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THE    WATER   NIXIE. 

Now  it  happened  the  water  was  very  clear  at  this  part 
of  the  river,  and  flowed  between  tall  sedges  and  forget- 
me-nots  like  angels'  eyes.  And  the  river  was  so  clear 
because  it  was  the  home  of  a  very  beautiful  Water 
Nixie  who  lived  in  it,  and  who  sometimes  could  emerge 
from  her  home  and  sit  in  woman's  form  upon  the  bank. 
She  had  a  dark  green  smock  upon  her,  the  colour 
of  the  deep  water-weed  that  waves  as  the  water  wills 
it,  deep,  deep  down.  And  in  her  long  wet  hair  were 
the  white  flowers  of  the  water-violet,  and  she  held  a 
reed  mace  in  her  hand.  Her  face  was  very  sad,  because 
she  had  lived  a  long  life,  and  known  so  many  adven- 
tures ever  since  she  was  a  baby,  which  was  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago.  For  creatures  of  the  streams  and 
trees  live  a  long,  long  time,  and  when  they  die  they 
lose  themselves  in  Nature.  That  means  that  they  are 
for  ever  clouds,  or  trees,  or  rivers,  and  never  have  the 
form  of  men  and  women  again. 

All  water-creatures  would  live,  if  they  might  choose 
it,  in  the  sea,  where  they  are  born.  It  is  in  the  sea 
they  float  hand-in-hand  upon  the  crested  billows,  and 
sink  deep   in   the  great  troughs   of  the  strong  waves 
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that  are  green  as  jade.  They  follow  the  foam  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  wide  ocean — 

"  Where  great  whales  come  sailing  by, 
Sail  and  sail  with  unshut  eye," 

and  they  store  in  the  Sea  King's  palace  the  golden 
phosphor  of  the  sea. 

But  this  Water  Nixie  had  lost  her  happiness  through 
not  being  good.  She  had  forgotten  many  things  that 
had  been  told  her,  and  she  had  done  many  things 
that  grieved  others ;  she  had  stolen  somebody  else's 
property — quite  a  large  bundle  of  happiness — which 
belonged  elsewhere  and  not  to  her.  Happiness  is 
generally  made  to  fit  the  person  who  owns  it,  just  as 
do  your  shoes,  or  clothes  ;  so  when  you  take  some  one 
else's  it's  very  little  good  to  you,  for  it  fits  badly,  and 
you  can  never  forget  it  isn't  yours. 

So  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  this  Water 
Nixie  had  to  be  punished,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Sea 
had  banished  her  from  the  waves. 

The  punishment  that  can  most  affect  mer-folk  is 
to  restrict  their  freedom.  And  this  is  how  the  Queen 
of  the  Sea  punished  the  Nixie  of  our  tale. 

"  You  shall  dwell  for  a  long  time  in  little  places, 
where  you  will  weary  of  yourself.  You  will  learn 
to  know  yourself  so  well  that  everything  you  want  will 
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seem  too  good  for  you,  and  you  will  cease  to  claim 
it.     And  so,  in  time,  you  shall  get  free." 

Then  the  Nixie  had  to  rise  up  and  go  away,  and 
be  shut  into  the  fastness  of  a  very  small  space,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  Queen.  And  this  small 
space  was  a  tear. 

At  first  she  could  hardly  express  her  misery,  and 
by  thinking  so  continually  of  the  wildness  and  savour 
of  the  sea,  she  brought  a  dash  of  the  brine  with  her 
that  makes  the  saltness  of  our  tears.  She  became 
many  times  smaller  than  her  own  stature — even  then 
by  standing  upright  and  spreading  wide  her  arms  she 
touched  with  her  finger-tips  the  walls  of  her  tiny  crystal 
home.  How  she  longed  that  this  tear  might  be  wept, 
and  the  walls  of  her  prison  shattered.  But  the  owner 
of  this  tear  was  of  a  very  proud  nature,  and  she  was 
so  sad  that  tears  seemed  to  her  in  nowise  to  express 
her  grief. 

She  was  a  Princess  who  lived  in  a  country  that  was 
not  her  home.  What  were  tears  to  her?  If  she  could 
have  stood  on  the  very  top  of  the  highest  hill  and 
with  both  hands  caught  the  great  winds  of  heaven, 
strong  as  they,  and  striven  with  them,  perhaps  then 
she  might  have  felt  as  if  she  expressed  all  she  knew. 
Or,  if  she  could  have  torn  down  the  stars  from  the 
heavens,  or  cast  her  mantle  over  the  sun  ;  but  tears ! 
would    they   have   helped   to  tell  her   sorrow?     Tears 

19 
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are  for  the  little  matters  of  life.     So  you  may  imagine 

the    Nixie's    home   was   a   safe   one,   and    she    turned  M 

round  and  round  in  the  captivity  of  a  tear. 

For  twenty  years  she  dwelt  in  that  strong  heart, 
till  she  grew  to  be  accustomed  to  her  cell.  At  last 
in  this  wise  came  her  release. 

An  old  gipsy  came  one  morning  to  the  castle  and 
begged  to  see  the  Princess.  She  must  see  her,  she 
cried.  And  the  Princess  came  down  the  steps  to  meet 
her,  and  the  gipsy  gave  her  a  small  roll  of  paper  in 
her  hand.  And  the  roll  of  paper  smelt  like  honey  f 
as  she  took  it,  and  it  adhered  to  her  palm  as  she 
opened  it.  There  was  little  sign  of  writing  on  the 
paper,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  page  was  a  picture 
small  as  the  image  reflected  in  the  iris  of  an  eye. 
The  picture  showed  a  hill,  with  one  tree  on  the  skyline, 
and  a  long  road  wound  round  the  hill. 

And  suddenly  in  the  Princess's  memory  a  voice 
spoke  to  her.  Many  sounds  she  heard,  gathered  up 
into  one  great  silence,  like  the  quiet  there  is  in  forest 
spaces,  when  it  is  summer  and  the  green  is   deep : — 

'^^  Blessed  are  they  that  have  the  hotne  longings 

For  they  shall  go  honied  -ll 

Then  the  Princess  gave  the  gipsy  two  golden  pieces,  ; 
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and  went  up  to  her  chamber,  and  long  that  night  she 
sat,  looking  out  upon  the  sky. 

She  had  no  need  to  look  at  the  honeyed  scroll, 
though  she  held  it  closely.  Clearly  before  her  did 
she  see  that  small  picture  ;  the  hill  and  the  tree  and 
the  winding  road  imaged  as  if  mirrored  in  the  iris  of 
an  eye.  And  in  her  memory  she  was  upon  that  road, 
and  the  hill  rose  beside  her,  and  the  little  tree  was 
outlined,  every  twig  of  it,  against  the  sky.  And  as 
she  saw  all  this  an  overwhelming  love  of  the  place 
arose  in  her,  a  love  of  that  certain  bit  of  country, 
that  was  so  sharp  and  strong  that  it  stung  and  swayed 
her  as  she  leaned  on  the  window-sill. 

And  because  the  love  of  a  country  is  one  of  the 
deepest  loves  you  may  feel,  the  band  of  her  control 
was  loosened,  and  the  tears  came  welling  to  her  eyes. 
Up  they  brimmed  and  over,  in  salty  rush  and  follow, 
dimming  her  eyes,  magnifying  everything,  speared  for 
a  moment  on  her  eyelashes,  then  shimmering  to  their 
fall.  And  at  last  came  the  tear  that  held  the  dis- 
obedient Nixie. 

Splish  !  it  fell.     And  she  was  free. 

If  you  could  have  seen  how  pretty  she  looked 
standing  there  about  the  height  of  a  grass  blade 
wringing  out  her  long  wet  hair.  Every  bit  of  moisture 
she  wrung  out  of  it,  she  was  so  glad  to  be  quit  of 
that  tear.     Then   she  raised  her  two  arms  above  her 
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in  one  delicious  stretch,  and  had  you  been  the  size 
of  a  mustard-seed  perhaps  you  might  have  heard  her 
laughing ;  then  she  grew  a  little  in  stature  till  she  was 
about  the  height  of  a  bluebell,  and  as  slender  to  see. 

She  stood  looking  at  the  splash  on  the  window-sill 
that  had  been  her  prison  so  long,  and  then  with  three 
steps  of  her  bare  feet,  she  reached  the  jessamine  that 
was  growing  by  the  window,  and  by  this  she  swung 
herself  to  the  ground. 

Away  she  sped  over  the  dew-drenched  meadow 
till  she  came  to  the  running  brook,  and  with  all  her 
longing  in  her  out-stretched  hands  she  kneeled  down 
by  the  crooked  willows  ;  among  all  the  comfry  and 
the  loose-strife  and  the  yellow  irises  and  the  reeds. 

Then  she  slid  into  the  wide,  cool  stream. 

Pamela  Glenconner. 
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Like  ocean  breakers,  bending  for  the  shore, 
They  flooded  all  the  rocks  of  reticence, 
And  leaping  the  wide  barrier  of  her  lids. 
Broke  in  the  stainless  crystal  of  her  tears. 

I  saw  these  glassy  messengers  of  pain 
Drench  her  cheek's  damask  in  a  watery  rout, 
Of  salty  rush  and  follow.  .  .  . 
Till  one,  a  lingerer  in  the  sorry  chase. 
Gathered  more  slowly  on   the  cheek's  pale  curve 
Where  it  hung  trembling,  in  a  globy  dance, 
Its  little  weight,  its  anchor.  .  .  . 

LineSy  dreamed. 


I  AM  so  small  a  pinch  of  dust,  a  tear  would  make  a 
puddle  of  me. 

Said  by  Puck  in  "  The  Defeat  of  Time"  by 

Charles  Lamb. 
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A  MOTHER. 

We  missed  her  in  the  dawn  of  May, 

We  searched   until  the  evening  fell, 
But  where  she  was  could  no  man  say 

Nor  if  she  lived,  could  any  tell. 
The  sun-washed  orchard  knew  her  not, 

Across  the  fields  she  did   not  go, 
Nor  in  the  flow'r-beds  could  we  spot 

The  impress  of  her  raking  toe. 

For  three  sad  weeks  in  vain  we  sought 

Till  sudden,  on  one  happy  morn. 
From  out  a  hedge  she  stole,  and  brought 

Eleven  children,  newly  born. 
Each  babe  was  but  a  ball  of  down, 

That  cheeped,  and  picked,  and  stood,  and  stared, 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  white,  and  brown. 

But  equally  for  all  she  cared. 

With  pride  she  clucked  among  her  brood 

With  feathers  ruffled,  eyes  a-fire. 
And  cackled  o'er  each  grain   of  food. 

And  drove  away  the  babies'  sire, 
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But  now  she  thrusts  a  hungry  head 
From  out  a  coop  to  peck  her  wheat, 

And  in  her  feathers  puts  to  bed 

The  hedgeborn  wildlings  we  shall  eat. 

O  stolen  nest  !     Thou,  thou  alone 

Knowest  the  thoughts  of  her  who  sat 

Deep  in  the  hedge,  and  held  her  own 
In  spite  of  weesel,  hawk,  and  rat. 
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My  stones  are  covered  o'er  with  lichens  grey, 
And  many  years  have  written  in  my  sides 
Their  hoary  marks ;  each  season  as  it  glides 
Frets  some  new  channel  e'er  it  pass  away ; 
I  keep  the  record  of  each  changing  day, 
But  snow  and  vapour  and  the  stormy  tides 
Of  heaven's  breath  my  loyal  soul  derides  ; 
I  think  not  of  December  but  of  May. 
In  all  the  universe  I  see  but  one. 
My  great  taskmaster  yonder  in  the  blue. 
And  count  no  hours  save  those  he  shines  upon. 
So,  Reader,  go :   the  days  from  which  the  sun 
Withdrew  his  bounteous  ray  forget,  and  true 
To  him  think  but  of  those  on  which  he  shone. 

Lines  for  a  Sundial. 

By  S.  F.    Widdrington. 
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I  SLEEP,  I  drink  and  eat,  I  read  and  meditate.  I 
walk  in  my  neighbour's  pleasant  fields  and  see  the 
varieties  of  natural  beauty.  I  delight  in  all  that  in 
which  God  delights,  that  is  in  virtue  and  wisdom  and 
the  whole  Creation,  and  in  God  Himself.  And  he  that 
hath  so  many  forms  of  joy  so  great,  is  very  much  in 
love  with  sorrow  and  peevishness,  who  loseth  all  these 
pleasures  to  choose  to  sit  down  upon  his  little  handful 
of  thorns. 

Jeremy   Taylor. 
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For  the  good  are  always  merry, 

Save  by  an  evil  chance, 
And  the  merry  love  the  fiddle, 

And  the   merry  love  to  dance. 

W.  B.    Yeats. 


Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 

Than  words,  however  witty. 
The  beggar  who  is  dumb,  you  know, 

Deserves  a  double  pity. 

Sir   Walter  Raleigh. 


Have  you  ever  looked  back  from  a  distance  at  the 
house  you  live  in,  and  caught  yourself  thinking,  "  I 
must  just  run  back  and  find  the  house  without  me"? 
The  instant  recognition  of  this  being  an  impossibility 
is  less  convincing  than  the  impulse  itself 
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They're  full  of  graciousness,  you  said, 

Of  Lilies,  in  your  garden  growing ; 
And  you,  I  said,  and  you,  are  like 

The  fairest  lily  blowing. 
The  simile  to  you  was  naught. 

It  was  too  trite,  it  did  not  strike  you. 
But  weren't  the  Lilies  mad  with  joy 

At  hearing  they  were  like  you. 
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If  all  the  good  people  were  clever, 
And  all  that  are  clever  were  good, 

The  world  would  be  better  than  ever 
We  thought  that  it  possibly  could. 

But  alas !  it  is  seldom  or  never 

These  two  hit  it  off,  as  they  should. 

For  the  good  are  so  harsh  to  the  clever 
And  the  clever  so  rude  to  the  good. 
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The  Wansbeck  sings  with  all  her  springs, 

The  bents  and  braes  give  ear  ; 
But  the  wood  that  rings  wi'  the  sang  she  sings 

I  may  not  see  nor  hear  ; 
For  far  and  far  thae  blithe  burns  are, 

And  strange  is  a'thing  near. 

The  light  there  lightens,  the  day  there  brightens, 

The  loud  wind  there  lives  free  : 
Nae  light  comes  nigh  me  or  wind  blaws  by  me 

That  I  wad  hear  or  see. 

But  O  gin  I  were  there  again, 

Afar  ayont  the  faem, 
Cauld  and  dead  in  the  sweet  saft  bed 

That  haps  my  sires  at  hame  ! 

We'll  see  nae  mair  the  sea-banks  fair, 

And  the  sweet  grey  gleaming  sky, 
And  the  lordly  strand  of  Northumberland, 

And  the  goodly  towers  thereby : 
And  none  shall  know  but  the  winds  that  blow 

The  graves  wherein  we  lie. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 
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I  THINK  of  the  Human  Race 

As  Children, 

Children  loving  the  chase  ; 

I  think  of  the  Human  Race 

As  Men, 

Men,  loving  great  deeds, 

Good  deeds,  hard  deeds, 

Difficult  to  be  performed  deeds  ; 

Rejoicing  in   their  difficulties. 

Never  fearing,  never  flinching. 

Rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  Life, 

Rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  Death. 

I  will  make  the  poem  of  true  riches. 

It  is  to  earn  for  the  body  and  the  mind 

Whatsoever  adheres,  whatsoever  goes  forward, 

Whatsoever  is  not  dropped  at  Death. 

Madeline    Wyndham. 
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DREAMS. 

If  there  were  dreams  to  sell 

What  would  you  buy  ? 
Some  cost  a  passing  bell, 

Some  a  light  sigh, 
That  shakes  from  Life's  full  crown 

Only  a  rose-leaf  down. 
If  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 

Merry  and  sad  to  tell, 
And   the  crier  rang  the  bell 

What  would  you  buy? 


Beddoes. 
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Long  ago  at  a  place  called  Matsuyama,  in  the  province 
of  Echigo,  there  lived  a  young  Samurai  husband  and 
wife  whose  names  have  been  quite  forgotten.  They 
had  one  little  daughter.  Once  the  husband  went  to 
Yedo,  probably  as  a  retainer  in  the  train  of  the  Lord 
of  Echigo.  On  his  return  he  brought  presents,  sweet 
cakes  and  a  doll  for  the  little  girl,  and  for  his  wife  a 
mirror  of  silvered  bronze. 

To  the  young  mother  that  mirror  seemed  a  wonderful 
thing,  for  it  was  the  first  mirror  ever  brought  to 
Matsuyama.  She  did  not  understand  the  use  of  it, 
and  innocently  asked  whose  was  the  pretty  smiling 
face  she  saw  inside  it. 

When  her  husband  answered  her,  laughing,  "  Why, 
it's  your  own  face !  how  foolish  you  are  ! "  she  was 
ashamed  to  ask  any  more  questions,  but  hastened  to 
put  her  present  away,  still  thinking  it  to  be  a  very 
mysterious  thing.  And  she  kept  it  hidden  many  years 
— the  original  story  does  not  tell  why.  Perhaps  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  all  countries  love  makes  even  the 
most  trifling  gift  too  sacred  to  be  shown.  But  in  the 
time  of  her  last  sickness  she  gave  the  mirror  to  her 
daughter,  saying,  "  After  I  am  dead  you  must  look  into 
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this  mirror  every  morning  and  evening  and  you  will  see 
me.     Do  not  grieve."     Then  she  died. 

And  the  girl  thereafter  looked  into  the  mirror  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  did  not  know  that  the  face  in 
the  mirror  was  her  own  shadow,  but  thought  it  to  be 
that  of  her  dead  mother,  whom  she  much  resembled. 
So  she  would  talk  to  the  shadow,  having  the  sensation, 
or,  as  the  Japanese  original  more  tenderly  says,  "  having 
the  heart  of  meeting  her  mother  "  day  by  day  ;  and  she 
prized  the  mirror  above  all  things.  At  last  the  father 
noticed  this  conduct,  and  thought  it  strange,  and  asked 
her  the  reason  of  it ;  whereupon  she  told  him  all. 
"Then,"  says  the  old  Japanese  narrator,  "he  thinking 
it  to  be  a  very  piteous  thing,  his  eyes  grew  dark  with 
tears." 

This  story  is  fine  in  the  sufficiency  of  its  conclusion. 
Twice  the  man  was  brought  face  to  face  with  this  same 
innocent  ignorance  ;  once  to  brush  it  aside  in  careless- 
ness, but  the  second  time  to  find  it  touching  deeps  he 
could  only  feel,  not  fathom.  Even  in  the  ignorances  and 
mistakes  of  the  world,  perhaps,  if  we  view  the  source 
from  which  they  spring,  there  is  for  us  to  learn  and 
ponder.  But  to  all  things  that  pertain  to  us  in  interest, 
how  much  do  we  not  bring  to  the  seeing?  It  is  wisely 
written.  Wherefore  for  the  empty  are  empty  things,  and 
for  the  full  are  full  things. 

Pamela  Glenconner. 
20 
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Hide  of  Tiger,  burning  bright, 

On  the  floor's  reflected  Hght, 

What  dread  hand,  and  what  dread  eye 

Caused  thee  in   my  path  to  lie  ? 

Couched  upon  thy  tattered  paws, 
'Reft  of  all  their  curved  claws, 
Dost  thou  dream  of  jungles  deep 
Where  the  wild  deer  pasture  keep  ? 

Where  the  herbage  of  the  brake 
Rustles  to  the  passing  snake  ; 
Where  the  sambhur  in  his  stride 
Turns  the  forest  growth  aside  ? 

When  the  butler  on  his  way, 
Pauses  with  the  coffee  tray. 
Doth  he  smile  thy  work  to  see 
As  he  plunges,  heavily  ? 

Little  need  of  sinuous  strength, 
Ambushed  form,  or  leaping  length. 
With  eye  of  glass  and  padded  frown. 
Unerringly  thou  hast  us  down. 
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Hide  of  Tiger,  burning  bright, 
On  the  parquet's  polished   light, 
What  dread  hand,  what  dread  eye, 
Caused  thee  in  my  path  to  lie  ? 

On  the  Abomination  of  the   Tiger  Skin. 
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A   DAY   ON    THE   DOWNS. 

spirit  of  shadowing  cloud  and  gleam, 
Breathe  to  the  heart  of  the  weary  town, 

Of  winding  water,  and  windy  Down, 
Willow  by  willow,  and  stream  by  stream. 

It  was  with  a  deeply  imprinted  image  of  London  in  our 
minds  that  we  slid  away  from  it,  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  to  spend  a  day  among  country  ways. 

We  were  going  some  distance.  We  did  not  intend 
to  get  out  by  the  first  buttercup  fields  one  passes, 
tempting  as  the  brilliant  vision  is — fields  that  are  yet 
too  near  the  lumber  of  wheels,  through  whose  hedges 
too  many  buildings  stand  "  pricking  a  cockney  ear." 
We  were  going  far  from  these,  to  the  great  Plain  with 
the  green  valleys  that  divide  it ;  and  it  was  yet  early  in 
the  day  when  we  arrived  there. 

A  fly  with  two  patient  horses  awaited  us  at  the 
station,  and  the  driver,  an  energetic,  stunted  little  man, 
who  looked  hot  before  he  had  even  started,  climbed 
upon  the  box,  and  away  we  drove.  Our  road  lay 
through  the  varied  bustle  of  a  market  town,  for  the  time 
filled  with  two-wheeled  traps  and  business.  Burly  forms 
in  round  hats  and  bulging  gaiters,  stood  here  and  there 
upon    the   pavement,    and  little    booths    with   pretty, 
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fluttering  linen  roofs  filled  all  the  market  square. 
Companies  of  red  kine,  their  calves  attendant,  made 
angular  protest  half  across  the  dusty  road,  or  stood  with 
a  gentle  dunderheaded  stare  before  us.  Promiscuous 
pigs  trundled  by  contentedly,  or  made  those  surprisingly 
sudden  flank  movements  that  are  so  successful.  And 
now  and  again  the  narrow  streets  would  be  filled  with  a 
fine  dust,  and  the  patter  of  a  hundred  patient  feet. 

Salisbury  has  something  of  a  foreign  town  in  its 
appearance,  in  its  cheerfulness  and  antiquity  ;  in  the  way 
the  shops  thrust  their  wares  upon  the  street  in  an  easy- 
going profusion.  The  Avon  seemed  clearer  than  ever 
under  the  bridge  from  which  Constable  made  one  of  his 
pictures,  and  as  we  rattled  quickly  over  the  cobbles, 
hinge  and  handle  of  the  old  fly  all  a-chipper  with  the 
pace,  we  were  soon  on  the  country  road  between  hedges. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  larks,  silver  as  the 
grass  they  spring  from,  and  brown  as  the  colour  of 
ploughed  land  in  the  sun.  No  one  singer  could  be 
heard  in  completeness,  only  everywhere  there  seemed 
a  wall — a  tapestry  of  sound. 

Leaving  the  carriage,  we  spent  the  following  hours 
on  the  undulating  spaces  of  the  Downs.  The  turf 
was  crisp  to  the  foot  and  cushioned  with  thyme  and 
milkwort.  A  deep  warm  fragrance  rose  from  it  as  we 
passed  ;  and  tiger-striped  bees  sought  here  and  there 
their    holes   among  the  close  grasses.     In  the  belts  of 
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trees  the  may  was  out  and  the  elder.  The  firs  made  the 
air  redolent  of  pine.  Underneath  was  a  carpet  of  red 
leaves.  Small  hidden  twigs  snapped  dry  beneath  the 
tread,  and  the  young  beech  seedlings  spread  their  twin 
leaves  like  green  wings  upon  an  inch  of  stem.  How  far 
it  all  seemed  from  omnibuses  and  iron  railings,  only  a 
country-lover  will  know,  as  we  stood  there  with  the 
warm  wind  upon  our  faces. 

•'  The  silky  grass  sighs  as  the  wind  comes  carrying  the 
blue  butterfly  more  rapidly  than  his  wings.  A  large 
humble-bee  burrs  round  the  green  dome  against  which 
I  rest ;  my  hands  are  scented  with  thyme.  The  sweet- 
ness of  the  day,  the  fullness  of  the  earth,  the  beauteous 
earth,  how  shall  I  say  it  ?  " 

In  the  shelter  of  a  beech  and  fir  wood  two  cottages 
stand  with  gardens  reclaimed  from  the  Down.  Here 
we  rested  before  going  to  the  valley,  and  when  we 
left,  it  was  with  a  basket  of  new-laid  eggs,  and  a 
green  cucumber.  Generally  there  is  no  moment 
more  annihilative  to  ease  than  that  which  gives  and 
receives  a  present.  People  stand  as  a  rule  in  tongue- 
crippled  silence,  the  one  paralysed  by  an  instinct  to 
depreciate  their  gift,  the  other  with  the  desire  to  thank 
sufficiently.  But  there  are  gifts,  nevertheless,  that  have 
nothing  of  this,  gifts  that  in  their  character  and  the 
manner  that  accompanies  them  that  make  one  love  the 
giver,  and  all  the  world. 
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Lower  down  in  the  valley  the  river  walk  is  narrow. 
The  sedge  and  flowering  grasses  grow  high  on  either 
side;  so  high  that  later  in  the  year  the  paling  is  almost 
hidden  that  divides  it  from  the  pastureland  beyond. 
The  river  flows  beneath  leaning  trees,  and  the  stream  is 
covered  with  patches  of  the  white-flowering  water-weed. 
In  the  sandy  shallows  cunningly  laid  against  the  dark 
masses  of  slowly  moving  weed  lie  the  big  trout  ;  and  a 
better  piece  of  work,  in  the  light  of  a  perfect  match  to 
their  surroundings,  Nature  has  not  to  boast  of  in  all  her 
clever  schemes. 

The  trees  that  lean  across  the  stream  are  the  white 
willow,  growing  to  an  immense  girth  of  bole  and  limb. 
Low  down  on  the  stem  of  one  of  these  trees  was  the  nest, 
one  year,  of  a  tree-creeper.  It  was  deeply  stored  away 
in  a  crevice  of  the  bark,  but  one  day  a  cow,  teased  by 
flies,  bethought  her  of  this  tree  as  a  scratching  post,  and 
in  lumbering  ecstasy  she  dislodged  a  wide  flake  of  bark, 
so  the  little  nest  was  laid  bare,  and  then  deserted. 

We  crossed  the  narrow  plank  bridges  in  the  water 
meads  and  saw  a  water-vole  ferrying  her  young  one 
across  the  stream.  We  watched  her  stemming  the 
current,  the  small  one's  peaked,  triangular  face  turned 
towards  us,  its  feet  hanging  on  each  side  of  the  old 
one's  mouth,  and  then  we  saw  her  climb  a  patch  of 
water  weed,  and  crouch  there,  with  timid  heaving  sides. 
In  a  few  moments  she  would  deposit  her  young  once 
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more  in  the  nest,  and  then  drop  into  the  clear  stream, 
and  swim,  cool  and  stealthily,  to  the  further  willows. 

But  all  this  while,  the  day  was  passing  too  quickly  ; 
and  we  must  leave  these  quiet  meadows  to  return  once 
more  to  those  "  converging  streams  of  human  life  that 
flow  through  the  streets  of  London." 

Listen  to  Richard  Jefferies  ;  he  knew  how  to 
describe  London  :  "  Now  the  tide  rises,  now  it  sinks, 
but  the  flow  of  these  rivers  always  continues.  Here 
it  rushes,  it  pushes,  the  atoms  triturate  and  grind, 
and  eagerly  thrusting,  they  pursue  their  own  ends. 
Twisting  in  and  out,  working  a  devious  way,  men 
and  women  of  all  conditions  wind  a  path  over. 
There  is  an  indistinguishable  roar,  it  is  not  resolvable. 
Made  up  of  a  thousand,  thousand  footsteps,  a  thousand, 
thousand  wheel-sounds — haste,  shuffle,  movement,  and 
ponderous  loads.  It  seethes  and  whirls,  not  for  an 
hour  only,  but  for  all  present  time  ;  hour  by  hour,  day 
by  day,  year  by  year.  .  .  .  London.  .  .  ." 

And  it  was  to  this  we  had  to  return  that  evening. 
The  iron  horse  clattered  us  inexorably  towards  the 
turmoil  ;  shattering  along  beside  thatched  villages, 
dashing  through  steep  chalk  embankments,  leaving  the 
green  fields  and  willows  far  behind.  Yet  had  we  with 
us  a  whole  day's  memory  of  the  Downs.  Nothing 
could  rob  us  of  that;  we  still  had  the  warm  wind  in 
our  faces,  still  we  saw  the  wide,  untrammelled  sky.     A 
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sky  not  cut  into  strips  and  ribbons  bystreets,  not  caught 
and  caged  in  roofs  ;  but  a  long,  low  horizon,  and  great 
windy  sweeps  of  flowering  Down. 

Our  hands  were  scented  with  thyme.  We  could 
hear  the  tall  grass  sigh  as  the  wind  bore  the  blue 
butterfly  more  rapidly  than  its  wings.  We  could  hear 
the  large  bumble-bee  burr  round  the  green  dome  of 
ground  against  which  we  had  rested.  The  elder  bloomed 
for  us  ;  and  the  thick  flowering  may. 

All  this  was  ours  .  ,  .  but  with  it,  too,  there  was  the 
sense  of  being  too  small  to  receive  it,  the  longing  to  be 
great  enough  to  understand  it  all.  The  longing  that 
made  Richard  Jefifries  write,  not  resignedly,  Heaven 
knows,  but  almost  passionately  :  the  fullness  of  the 
Eaj'th,  how  shall  I  say  it? 

Paviela  Glenconner. 
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I   SERVE  a  mistress  whiter  than  the  snow, 
Straighter  than   the  cedar,  brighter  than  the  glass, 
Finer  in   trip  and  swifter  than  the  roe, 
More  pleasant  than  a  field  of  flowering  grass, 
More  grateful  to  my  with'ring  joys  that  fade, 
Than   winter's   sun,  or  summer's  cooling  shade. 

Mundy,  1658. 


They  have  no  song,  the  sedges  dry, 

And  yet  they  sing, 
It  is  within   my   breast  they  sing 

As   I    pass  by, 
Within   my  heart  they  touch  a  string, 

They  wake  a  sigh, 
There  is  but  sound  of  sedges  dry. 

In   me  they  sing. 

G.  Mej-edith. 
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In  general  we  do  not  feel  crushing  things  said  to 
us  very  deeply,  and  distinguish  them  from  damaging 
things  said  about  us  by  those  whose  regard  we  thought 
we  possessed. 


God   speaketh   to    Man  through  dreams  and  through 
the  discipline  of  affliction. 

Notes  on  Job. 


Be  substantially  great  in  thy  self  and  more  than  thou 
appearest  unto  others  ;  let  the  World  be  deceived  in 
thee,  as  they  are  in   the  Lights  of  Heaven. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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"  I  MUST  understand  all  things,  my  father,"  said  the 
boy,  "  I  must  know  something  more  about  the  drama, 
for  I  must  understand  it  all." 

"It  is  that  which  we  feel,"  said  his  father,  "It  is 
sometimes  in  the  air.  If  we  listen  we  can  hear  it ;  I 
can  hear  it  now." 

The  boy  lifted  his  face,  with  all  his  senses  strung. 
"  I  can  only  hear  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  my  father, 
and  the  creaking  of  the  fire." 

"  There  is  something  else." 

The  boy  walked  to  the  shutters  of  the  little  room, 
pressed  his  ear  against  them,  and  listened  with  great 
intensity. 

"  There  is  only  the  gurgle  of  water,"  he  said,  "and  the 
little  voice  of  the  wind." 

"And" — said  the  man,  with  faint  eyes,  "And  the 
mighty  roar  of  the  streets  of  the  great  city  ;  that  is 
the  drama,  beloved  one." 

From  "  Williayn  Jordan,  Junior"  by  Snaith. 
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Read  "  rascal  "  in  the  motions  of  his   back, 
And  "scoundrel"  in  the  supple-sliding  knee. 

Tennyson. 


Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope, 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade. 
With  a  free  onward  impulse,  brushing  through 
By  night,  the  silver'd  branches  of  the  glade. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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"  My  right  to  live  being  but  a  life  estate,  is  not 
at  my  disposal,  but,  these  things  excepted,  all  else 
in  the  world  I  now  proceed  to  devise  and  bequeath. 
I  give  to  good  fathers  and  mothers  in  trust  for  their 
children  all  good  little  words  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment, all  quaint  pet  names  and  endearments,  and 
I  charge  the  said  parents  to  use  them  generously  as 
the  needs  of  the  children  require.  I  leave  the  children 
for  the  term  of  their  childhood  the  flowers,  fields, 
blossoms,  and  woods,  with  the  right  to  play  among 
them  freely,  warning  them  at  the  same  time  against 
thistles  and  thorns.  I  devise  to  the  children  the 
banks,  the  brooks,  and  the  golden  sands  beneath  waters 
thereof,  and  the  white  clouds  that  float  high  over  the 
giant  trees,  and  I  leave  to  the  children  long,  long 
days  to  be  merry  in,  and  the  night,  and  the  moon 
and  the  train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder  at. 

"  I  devise  to  the  boys  jointly  all  the  useful  idle 
fields,  all  the  pleasant  waters  where  one  may  swim, 
all  the  streams  where  one  may  fish,  or  where,  when 
grim  winter  comes,  one  may  skate,  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  same  for  the  period  of  their  boyhood.  The 
meadows,  with  the  clover,  blossoms,  and  butterflies 
thereof,  the  woods  and   their  appurtenances,  squirrels, 
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birds,  echoes,  and  strange  noises,  all  the  distant  places 
which  may  be  visited,  together  with  the  adventures 
there  found.  I  give  to  the  said  boys  each  his  own 
place  by  the  fireside  at  night,  with  all  the  pictures 
that  may  be  seen  in  the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy 
without  let  or  hindrance  and  without  any  encumbrances 
or  care. 

"  To  lovers  I  devise  their  imaginary  world  with 
whatever  they  may  need,  as  stars,  sky,  red  roses  by 
the  wall,  the  bloom  of  the  hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains 
of  music,  and  aught  else  they  may  desire.  To  young 
men  all  boisterous  and  inspiring  sports  and  rivalry, 
and  I  give  them  disdain  of  weakness  and  undaunted 
confidence  in  their  own  strength.  I  give  them  power 
to  make  lasting  friendships  possessing  companions, 
and  to  them  exclusively  I  give  all  merry  songs  and 
brave  choruses. 

"  And  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children  or  youths 
or  lovers,  I  leave  memory,  and  bequeath  them  the 
volumes  of  the  poems  Burns,  Shakespeare,  and  other 
poets,  if  there  be  others,  to  live  over  their  old  days 
again  without  tithe. 

"  To  the  loved  ones  with  snowy  crowns  I  bequeath 
happiness  in  old  age,  and  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their 
children  until  they  fall  asleep," 

IV.  Fish. 
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My    liberty   seemed    a    thousand    times    preferable    to 
the  dispiriting  fetters  of  an  unimpassioned  connexion. 

"  The  Swan  of  Litchfield^ 
Miss  Anna  Seward. 


There  is  not  so  much  pleasure  in  the  world  that 
we  can  afford  to  spare  one  harmless  source  of 
laughter. 
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The  heart  of  the  wayfarer  was  entranced  with 
gladness  as  he  begged  his  way  from  door  to  door. 
And  as  he  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  streets  of  the 
great  city,  he  began  to  sing  to  the  Earth,  his  Mother, 
in  a  wonderful  kind  of  speech  which  he  knew  was 
pleasant  to  her  ear.  ..."  Kiss  me,  ever  young  and 
gentle  one,"  he  whispered  to  her  one  evening,  as  he  lay 
down  on  the  dry  mosses  of  an  autumnal  wood.  "  I  can 
scarce  see  thee  now,  my  mother,  but  thy  ample  speech 
was  never  so  great  in  my  veins."  .  .  . 

With  bold  quick  steps,  as  light  as  those  of  a  deer,  the 
wayfarer  went  his  way  through  the  chill  dawn.  When 
he  came  out  into  the  beautiful  expanse  of  the  fields  the 
East  shone  with  morning. 

/.  C.  Snaith. 


21 
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.  .  .  For  beast  "and  bird 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung. 
Silence  was  pleased  .  .  . 

Milton. 


Not  less,  swift  souls  that  yearn  for  light 

Rapt  after  Heaven's  starry  flight, 

Would  sweep  the  tracts  of  day  and  night. 

Not  less,  the  bee  would  range  her  cells. 
The  furzy  prickle  fire  the  dells, 
The  fox-glove  cluster  dappled  bells. 

Tennyson, 
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Animals  are  satisfactory  in  the  way  they  meet  life. 
To  us,  in  our  stress  of  many  claims,  their  mental 
outlook  is  enviable.  See  a  dog  dozing  in  the  sun- 
shine, he  is  the  expression  of  easy  contentment.  Now 
and  again  he  lifts  a  sudden  head  to  dislodge  a  per- 
sistent fly  ;  but  there'  is  nothing  peevish  in  the  move- 
ment. It  serves,  by  sharp  contrast,  to  enhance  the 
depth  of  slumber  that  he  can  return  to,  apparently, 
the  next  moment  if  he  likes.  If  he  catches  the  fly 
he  sits  up  to  eat  it  on  the  furthest  back  tooth  in  his 
head,  a  tooth  situated  behind  the  ear,  it  would  seem, 
so  wide  runs  the  grin  that  expresses  it. 

Then  think  of  quiet  cattle,  just  moving  here  and 
there,  as  they  wrench  the  long  fragrant  grass  with 
their  scythe-like  tongues,  that  always  avoid  the  butter- 
cups. Or  see  them,  tail  a-whisk,  in  some  shady  pool, 
whose  surface  spreads  in  widening  circles  round  them. 
Surely  one  must  feel  these  have  attained  a  peace,  that 
passes  all  misunderstanding  ? 

Walt  Whitman  knew  this  when  he  wrote  these 
lines  in  praise  of  animals  : — 

"  I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with  animals, 
They  are  so  quiet  and  self-contained. 
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I  stand  and  look  at  them,  long  and  long. 

They   do  not   sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition. 

They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their 

sins. 
They   do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duty  to 

God. 
Not  one  is  dissatisfied.     Not  one  is  demented 
With  the  mania  of  owning  things." 
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Four  ducks  on  a  pond 
A  grass  bank  beyond, 
A  blue  sky  of  Spring, 
White  clouds  on  the  wing  ; 
What  a  little  thing 
To  remember  for  years, 
To  remember  with  tears. 

W.  Allingham. 


Then  tread  the  onward  path,  and  hear 
Out  of  the  cloud  the  curlew's  cry — 
And  from  the  hill,  descending  clear, 
The  lambkins  bleat,  the  dams  reply. 
Where  Yarrow  runs,  a  thread  of  blue 
Dyed  from  above,  the  moorland  through. 

M.  E. 
From  "  Songs  of  Siluria." 
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When  April  winds  begin  to  blow, 
And  cherry-bloom,  like  summer  snow, 
Falls  on  the  orchard-floor. 
The  yaffle  whets  his  horny  bill, 
A  knife,  a  hammer,  and  a  drill, 
And  taps  the  sycamore. 

Ibid. 


And  while  around  the  dusty  bees 
Make  murmurous  all  the  moorland  heat, 
Close  overhead  the  alder  trees 
And  interlacing  birches  meet. 
Beneath  whose  sheltering  architrave, 
The  ousel  slips  from  wave  to  wave. 

Ibid, 
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I  PRITHEE  close  my  curtain  and  shut  out 

The  sovereign  eye  of  this  o'er-mastering  day ; 
I  cannot  hear  my  master  for  the  shout, 

The  golden  shout,  of  all  the  fields  at  play. 
Here's  my  hard  master  bids  my  heart  to  school, 

Strictly  reproves  me  all  my  truant  yearning, 
Bounds  my  large  hope  to  match  his  little  rule  ; 

His  little  rule  is  all  my  master's  learning. 
Look  where  the  fields  are  singing  Summer's  dead, 

I'd  fain  be  out  to  pluck,  before  she's  gone, 
A  little  flower,  saved  from  her  living  bed, 

A  single  flower  to  rest  my  hope  upon. 
Close  up  my  curtain.     It  is  hard  for  youth. 
Conning  his  task,  to  be  so  plagued  with  truth. 

Stewart  Napier  Miller, 
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Attius    tells    us    that   the   best    comfort    in    affliction 
is  the  hope  that  we  have  concealed  our  wound. 

From  "  Latin  Poetry T 


Sure,  if  by  cries,  and  groans,  and  floods  of  tears, 
Mortals  could  minister  to  human  ills. 
Then  every  tear  were  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
But  tears  no  more  can  mitigate  man's  woes 
Than  keens  and   dirges  can   bring  back   the  dead. 
Affliction   asks  philosophy,  not  tears. 

The  Latin  by  Muretus^  and  wrongly  thought 

to  be  by   Trabea,  from  "  Latin  Poetry" 

translated  by   Tyrrell. 
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Diana  guardeth  our  estate, 
Girls  and  boys  immaculate  ; 
Boys  and  maidens  pure  of  stain, 
Be  Diana  our  refrain. 

O  Latonia,  pledge  of  Love 
Glorious  to  most  glorious  Jove, 
Near  the  Delian  olive  tree 
Latona  gave  thy  life  to  thee, 

That  thou  shouldst  be  forever  Queen 
Of  mountain  and  of  forest  green  ; 
Of  every  deep  glen's  mystery ; 
Of  all  streams,  and  their  melody. 

Women  in  travail  ask  their  peace 
From  thee,  our  Lady  of  Release  : 
Thou  art  the  Watcher  of  the  Ways  : 
Thou  art   the  Moon  with  borrowed  rays. 
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And  as  thy  full  or  waning  tide 
Marks  how  the  monthly  seasons  glide, 
Thou,  Goddess,  sendest  wealth  of  store 
To  bless  the  farmer's  thrifty  floor. 

Whatever  name  delights  thine  ear, 
By  that  name  be  thou  hallow'd  here ; 
And  as  of  old,  be  good  to  us. 
The  lineage  of  Romulus. 

Catullus.      Translated  by  Professor  J  ebb. 
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Love,  an  if  there  be  one, 
Come  my  love  to  be, 

My  love  is  for  the  one, 
Loving  unto  me. 

Not  for  me  the  show,  love, 

Of  a  gilded  bliss, 
Only  thou  must  know,  love, 

What  my  value  is. 

If,  in  all  the  earth,  love. 
Thou  hast  none  but  me, 

This  shall  be  my  worth,  love. 
To  be  cheap  to  thee. 

But  if  so  thou  ever 

Strivest  to  be  free, 
'Twill  be  my  endeavour. 

To  be  dear  to  thee. 
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Hence  may  I  ensue,  love, 

All  a  woman's  due, 
Comforting  my  true-love, 
With  a  love  as  true. 
An  old  song  from  "  Lorna  Doom" 
by    W.  Blackmore. 


1 
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My  ornaments  are  arms, 
My  pastime  is  in  war, 

My  bed  is  cold  upon  the  wold, 
My  lamp,  a  star. 

My  journeyings  are  long, 

My  slumber  short  and  broken, 

From  hill  to  hill  I  wander  still, 
Kissing  thy  token. 
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There  are  those  with  us,  that  within  the  halls 
Of  our  high  purposes  and  clear  desires, 
Keep  their  white  festival.  .  .  . 

Not  of  the  Earth  are  they 
Yet  all  their  being  is  of  Earth's  essences.  .  .  . 

Lines ^  dreamed. 


Though  Time  plant  new  trees, 
Myrtle,  or  fruit  trees, 
Under  the  yew  trees 
Love  still  lies. 


/.  D.  Beazley. 
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A    FABLE 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  found  a  jewel  of  great 
value,  but  as  he  was  a  stupid  man,  who  knew  not  that 
he  had  found  a  jewel,  he  took  no  care  of  it ;  and  in  the 
end  lost  it.  Afterwards  he  found  out  how  valuable  it 
was,  and  then  he  was  very  sad  ;  but  by  then  the  treasure 
was  long  lost. 

There  was  also  another  man  who  met  with  a  Stranger, 
to  whom  he  took  a  great  liking,  but  presently  he  went 
away  and  forgot  all  about  him,  and  when  he  came  home 
again,  the  Stranger  had  disappeared.  Later  on,  the  man 
heard  that  the  Stranger  was  an  Angel,  and  then  he  could 
have  killed  himself  with  remorse.  He  was  much  sadder 
than  the  man  who  had  lost  the  jewel.  One  day,  how- 
ever, this  man  was  walking  about  his  garden,  brooding, 
and  very  melancholy,  when  he  saw  the  Stranger  at  the 
other  end  of  the  garden.  Then  he  was  very  glad,  and 
he  took  care  never  to  forget  the  Stranger  again,  and  he 
was  at  peace. 

The  Angel  came  back  because  he  was  an  Angel. 

The  jewel  could  not  come  back. 

That  is  one  way  in  which  Angels  differ  from  jewels. 

Frank  Seymour. 
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We  are  told  that  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fair 
complexion,  and  with  strong  and  shapely  limbs,  a 
rather  full  mouth,  and  dark,  penetrating  eyes.  His 
health  was  good  except  for  the  fact  that  in  later  life 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  fainting  suddenly,  and  of  suffer- 
ing from  terrifying  dreams.  Also  he  was  twice  seized 
with  falling  sickness  during  the  transaction  of  public 
affairs. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  perhaps  over  fastidious, 
so  that  he  not  only  had  himself  shaved  and  polled 
regularly,  but,  as  some  people  have  censoriously 
remarked,  caused  the  hairs  of  his  beard  to  be 
plucked  out  by  the  roots.  Furthermore,  he  was  most 
impatient  of  the  unsightliness  of  baldness,  knowing 
by  experience  the  unpleasantness  of  the  jests  of 
those  who  were  prejudiced  against  him.  For  that 
reason  not  only  did  he  try  to  cover  the  bald  patch 
with  hair  trained  down  from  the  crown  of  his  head, 
but  of  all  the  honours  voted  him  by  the  Senate  and 
people,  none  did  he  more  gladly  receive  and  make 
use  of,  than  the  right  of  continually  wearing  a  laurel 
crown. 
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People  say,  further,  that  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
careless  elegance  of  his  dress ;  he  used  to  wear  his 
striped  tunic  fringed  to  the  waist,  and  never  other- 
wise, even  when  fully  dressed ;  and  then,  too,  he  wore 
a  loose  and  flowing  girdle :  whence  originated  that 
frequent  remark  of  Sylla,  when  warning  the  Aristo- 
cratic party :  "  Let  them  beware  the  loosely-girdled 
boy  !  " 

Suetonius^  description  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  CcBsar. 


This  one  thing  I  say :  that  those  our  base  nobility, 
unless  they  become  watchful,  and  brave,  and  true, 
and  merciful,  must  of  necessity  hand  over  their  power 
to  men  in  whom  these  qualities  reside. 

Cicero. 


22 
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O,  Janus  !   give  us  peace, 
Eternal  make  peace-makers ; 
Nor  let  the  arbiters  of  peace 
Their  work  abandon. 

Ovid. 
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I    EVER    love    the    Spring,    the    young    year    then    is 

brightest, 
The    tree   with    leaves   is   crowned,   the   ground    with 

pasture  rich. 
I  have  in  Zephyr's  dowry  fields  a  fruitful  garden 
Loved  of  the  breeze,  with  limpid  water  moistened  : 
And    this    my    husband     filled     for    me    with    noble 

flowers, 
And  said  "  O    Goddess    mine,   be   thou  the  Queen   of 

Blossoms." 
Then  did  I  often  try  to  number  their  fair  colours 
But  could  not,  for  indeed  they  were  past  counting. 
When  first  the  white  frost  leaves  the  buds, 
And  myriad  leaves  are  opening  in  the  sun, 
The  Hours  approach,  in  pictured  garments  gay, 
To  gather  blooms   in  wicker  baskets  light. 
Forthwith  the  Graces  come,  and  they  do  weave 
Celestial  crowns,  celestial  heads  to  grace. 
'Twas    I    who    first   flung   seeds   o'er   scattered  soils. 
Till  then  the  Earth  was  all  one  sable  hue. 
I,  I  have  made  a  flower  of  Hyacinth's  blood. 
Within  whose  petals  still  his  griefs  are  written. 
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Thou    too,    through    me,    where    flowers    are    known 

Narcissus, 
Known  art  thou,  restless  of  thy  single  being  ; 
And  Crocus  too,  and  Attis,  and  that  Cynra's  son  ; 
Their  very  wounds  now  speak,  silent,  as  flowers. 

Ovid. 


O  WORLDLY-WISE,  thou  wilt  carry  no  riches  with  thee 
to  the  waves  of  Acheron,  naked  shalt  thou  be  borne  to 
the  Plutonian  raft.  The  victor  and  the  vanquished  will 
be  equal  in  the  spirit  world  : — O,  captive  Jugurtha,  thy 
place  shall  be  beside  the  consul  Marius,  and  the  mighty 
Croesus  near  the  beggar  Irus. 

Propertius  IV. 


For  me,  'twas  my  chief  joy  in  early  youth  to  sacrifice  to 
Apollo,  and  to  join  hands  with  the  muses  in  their 
chorus.  It  delights  me  to  bind  my  senses  with  the 
snood  of  Bacchus,  to  have  my  head  forever  crowned 
with  Spring's  fresh  roses. 

Ibid, 
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If  Memnon's  Mother  wept  each  morn   fresh  tears, 
And  Thetis  wailed  her  son,  Achilles,  dead, 
(Great  sorrows  mounting  to  the  Gods  themselves) : 
Now  mournful  Elegy  unbind  thy  guiltless  locks, 
Aye,  too,  too  truly  art  thou  Sadness  named  ; 
For  now  Tibullus,  high  priest  of  thy   mysteries, 
A  soulless  body,  burns  upon  the  pyre. 
And  look  how  Cupid,  sad,  his  quiver  carries. 
His  broken  bow,  and  just  extinguished  torch  ; 
Look  how  he  goes  with  mournful,  drooping  wings. 
His  opened  hand   smiting  his  saddened   heart. 
The  while  his  tangled  locks  are  bathed    in   tears. 
And  great  soul-rending  sobs  transform  his  face. 
'Tis  said  that  with  like  signs  of  grief  he  left 
Thy  mighty  palaces,  proud  lulus. 
To  follow  iEneas,  his  dead  brother's  corse. 

Ovid. 
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O,  NOW  release  thy  cabin'd-ample  spirits,  now  rose- 
buds bloom,  and  soon  will  pass  away.  Our  life's  short 
span  is  all  that's  ours,  and  then  we  turn  to  dust  and  are 
like  an  empty  vapour,  or  a  tale  that  is  told. 

Remember,  in  the  midst  of  Life  we  are  in  Death,  the 
fleeting  hours  too  quickly  roll  away  ;  the  very  time  I 

speak  in,  takes  from  them. 

Persius. 


First  learn,  small  child,  to  know  thy  mother  by  her 
smile. 


Virgil. 


Let  my  poverty  lead  me  through  a  life  of  leisure : 
And  just  sufficient  fire,  in-lume  my  hearth. 

Tibullus. 
Rendered  into  English  by 
Frank  Seymour, 
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My    Master    hath    a    garden     full-filled    with    divers 

flowers, 
Where   thou   may'st  gather  posies   gay,  all   times  and 
hours. 

Here  naught  is  heard 

But  Paradise-Bird, 

Harp,  dulcimer,  and   lute. 

With  cymbal. 

And  timbrel, 

And  the  gentle  sounding  flute. 

O     Jesus,    Lord,     my     Heal    and     Weal,     my     Bliss 

complete, 
Make  Thou  my  heart  Thy  garden-plot,  true,  fair  and 
neat. 

That  I  may  hear 

This  musicke  clear. 

Harp,  dulcimer,  and  lute, 

With  cymbal, 

And  timbrel. 

And  the  gentle  sounding  flute. 

1633. 

* 
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Yet  unto  our  eyes, 

Absence  denyes 

Each  others  sight, 

And  makes  to  us  a  constant  night 

When  others  change  to  light ; 

I  give  no  way  to  griefe. 

But  let  beliefe 

Of  mutuall  loue, 

This  wonder  to  the  vulgar   prove 

Our  bodies,  not  we,  move. 

Let  not  thy  wit  beweepe 

Wounds  but  sense  deepe. 

For  while  we  misse, 

By  distance,  our  lip-ioyning  blisse, 

Even  then  our  soules  shall  kisse. 

Pembroke,  1630. 
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Whiles  carried  o'er  the  iron  road 
We  hurry  by  some  fair  abode  ; 
The  garden  bright  amidst  the  hay, 
The  yellow  wain  upon   the  way, 
The  driving  men,  the  wind  that  sweeps 
Light  locks  from  off  the  sun-sweet  heaps, 
The  gable  grey,  the  hoary  roof, 
Here  now,  and   now  so  far  aloof. 
How  sorely  then  we  long  to  stay, 
And  midst  its  sweetness  wear  the  day. 
And  neath  its  changing  shadows  sit, 
And  feel  ourselves  a  part  of  it. 
Such   rest,  such  stay,  I   strove  to  win 
With  these  same  leaves  that  lie  herein. 

William  Morris. 
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He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  not, 

Is  a  fool — avoid  him. 
He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  that  he  knows  not, 

Is  a  child — teach  him. 
He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows. 

Is  asleep — wake  him. 
He  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows, 

Is  a  wise  man — follow  him. 

Oriental  Saying. 
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La  gentille  alouette, 
Avec  son  tire-lire-a-Hre, 
Et  tire-lire-a-lire, 
Tirelirant  tire 
Vers  la  voute  du  ciel, 
Puis  son  vol  vers  ce  lieu 
Vire, 

Et  desire  dire  : 
Adieu  Dieu ! 
Adieu  Dieu ! 
The  Lark's  Song,  by  Charles  d' Orleans. 
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MEET-ON-THE-ROAD 

Now,  pray,  where  are  you  going,  child  ? "  said  Meet- 
on-the-Road. 
"To  school,  sir,  to  school,  sir,"  said  Child-as-It-Stood. 

"  What  have  you  in  your  basket,  child  ?  "    said   Meet- 

on-the-Road. 
"  My  dinner,  sir,  my  dinner,  sir,"  said  Child-as-It-Stood. 

"  What  have  you  for  your  dinner,  child  ? "  said  Meet- 
on-the-Road. 
Some  pudding,  sir,  some  pudding,  sir,"  said  Child-as- 
It-Stood. 

"  Oh,  then  I  pray,  give  me  a  share,"  said  Meet-on-the- 
Road. 

"  I've  little  enough  for  myself,  sir,"  said  Child-as-It- 
Stood. 

"  What  have  you  got  that  cloak  on  for  ?  "  said  Meet- 
on-the-Road. 

"  To  keep  the  wind  and  cold  from  me,"  said  Child- 
as-It-Stood. 


1 
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"  I    wish    the    wind    would    blow    through    you,"    said 

Meet-on  -the-  Road. 
"Oh,  what  a  wish!  Oh,  what  a  wish  !"  said  Child-as- 

It-Stood. 

**  Pray  what  are  those  bells  ringing  for  ?  "   said    Meet- 

on-the-Road. 
"To  ring  bad    spirits   home   again,"   said    Child-as-It 

Stood. 

"  Oh  then  I  must  be  going,  child  !  "  said  Meet-on-the- 

Road. 
"  So  fare  you  well,  so    fare  you  well,"  said    Child-as- 

It-Stood. 

An  Ancient  Piece  of  Folk- Lore. 
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BIRDS    IN    COMPANIES. 

A  SEGE  of  herons  and  of  bitterns  ;  an  herd  of  cranes, 
of  swans  and  of  curlews  ;  a  dopping  of  shel-drakes  ;  a 
spring  of  teels  ;  a  covert  of  cootes  ;  a  gaggle  of  geese  ; 
a  badelynge  ^  of  ducks  ;  a  sord  or  sute  2  of  mallards  ;  a 
muster  of  pea-cocks  ?  a  rye  of  pheasants ;  a  bevy 
of  quails  ;  a  covey  of  partridges  ;  a  congregation  of 
plovers;  a  flight  of  doves;  a  dule3  of  turtles;  a  walk 
of  snipes  ;  a  fall  of  woodcocks  ;  a  brood  of  hens  ; 
a  building  of  rooks  ;  a  murmuration  of  starlings  ; 
an  exaltation  of  larks  ;  a  flight  of  swallows  ;  a  host  of 
sparrows  ;  a  watch  of  nightingales  ;  and  a  charm  of 
goldfinches. 

From  Struts s  "  English  Sports  and  Pastimes.^' 

'paddling?  ^  suite?  ^Jeuil? 


I 
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BEASTS    IN    COMPANIES. 

A  PRIDE  of  lions  ;  a  lepe  of  leopards ;  an  herd  of 
harts,  of  bucks,  and  of  all  sorts  of  deer  ;  a  bevy  of  roes  ; 
a  sloth  of  bears  ;  a  singular  of  boars  ;  a  sounder  of  wild 
swine ;  a  dryft  of  tame  swine ;  a  route  of  wolves  ;  a 
harras  of  horses  ;  a  rag  of  colts  ;  a  stud  of  mares ;  a 
pace  of  asses  ;  a  baren  of  mules  ;  a  team  of  oxen  ; 
a  drove  of  kine ;  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  a  tribe  of  goats ; 
a  sculk  of  foxes  ;  a  cete  of  badgers  ;  a  richess  of 
martins ;  a  fesynes  of  ferrets  ;  a  buske  or  a  down  of 
hares  ;  a  nest  of  rabbits  ;  a  clowder  of  cats,  and  a  kendle 
of  young  cats  ;  a  shrewdness  of  apes  and  a  labour  of 
moles. 

Ibid. 
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Although  it  is  wrong,  I  must  frankly  confess, 
To  judge  of  the  merits  of  folk  by  their  dress, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  an  ill-looking  hat 
Is  a  very  bad  sign  in  a  man,  for  all  that. 
Especially  now,  as  James  Johnson  is  willing 
To  touch  up  our  old  hats  in  style,  for  a  shilling, 
And  give  them  a  gloss  of  so  silky  a  hue. 
As  makes  them  look  newer  than  when  they  were  new. 
An  old  advertisement,   cited  by  Macaulay  as  an 
instance    of    excellent    versification.      From 
Trevelyan's  "  Life  of  Macaulay^ 
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THE   DOWNS. 

O,  THE  Downs  cool  as  a  dew-pool, 
And  the  feel  of  the  sun-warmed  moss  ; 
And  each  cardoon  like  a  full  moon, 
Fairy-spun,  of  the  thistle  floss  ; 
And  the  beechgrove,  and  the  wood  dove, 
And  the  trail  where  the  shepherds  pass ; 
And  the  lark's  song,  and  the  wind's  song. 
And  the  scent  of  the  parching  grass. 

Galsworthy. 


23 
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Death  is  not  rest ;  there  is  no  sleep 

For  tired  sorrow  there : 
The  only  way  to  cease  to  weep 

Is  to  learn  how  to  bear. 
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Some  day  when  you  have  finished  crying, 
And  your  dead  life  is  raised  again, 

You  will  find  green  fields  underlying 
The  scalding  lava  of  your  pain. 

And  when  your  brows  have  done  with  aching, 
And  thought  your  brain  no  longer  sears, 

You  will  forget  all  these  nights  making 
A  kindly  covert  for  your  tears. 

For  there  will  come  a  time,  a  season, 
To  those  who  know  how  to  endure, 

When  guiltless  grief  shall  know  its  reason 
And  strength  shall  its  own  peace  procure. 
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Here  is  a  story  that,  psychologically,  touches  profound 
issues.  It  is  about  a  haunted  house,  and  the  writer 
tells  it  in  this  way : — 

"  You  must  learn  that  in  the  Orient  there  are  two 
sorts  of  haunters — the  Shi-ry5  and  the  Iki-ryo.  The 
Shi-ryo  are  merely  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  here,  as 
in  most  lands,  they  follow  their  ancient  habit  of  coming 
at  night  only.  But  the  Iki-ryo,  which  are  the  ghosts 
of  the  living,  may  come  at  all  hours,  and  they  are  much 
more  to  be  feared,  because  they  have  power  to  kill. 
Now  the  house  of  which  I  speak  was  haunted  by  an 
Iki-ryo. 

"The  man  who  built  it  was  an  official,  wealthy  and 
esteemed.  He  designed  it  as  a  home  for  his  old  age, 
and  when  it  was  finished  he  filled  it  with  beautiful 
things  and  hung  tinkling  wind  bells  along  its  eaves. 
Artists  of  skill  painted  the  naked  precious  wood  on 
its  panels  with  blossoming  sprays  of  cherry  and  plum 
tree,  and  figures  of  gold-eyed  falcons  poised  on  crests 
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of  pine,  and  slim  fawns  feeding  under  maple  shadows, 
and  wild  ducks  in  snow,  and  herons  flying,  and  iris 
flowers  blooming,  and  long-armed  monkeys  clutching 
at  the  face  of  the  moon  in  water :  all  the  symbols  of 
the  seasons  and  of  good  fortune. 

"  Fortunate  the  owner  was,  yet  he  knew  one  sorrow — 
he  had  no  heir.  Therefore,  with  his  wife's  consent,  and 
according  to  ancient  custom,  he  took  a  strange  woman 
into  his  home  that  she  might  give  him  a  child  ;  a  young 
woman  from  the  country  to  whom  large  promises  were 
made.  When  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  she  was  sent 
away ;  and  a  nurse  was  hired  for  the  boy  that  he  might 
not  regret  his  real  mother.  All  this  had  been  agreed  to 
beforehand,  and  there  were  ancient  usages  to  justify  it. 
But  all  the  promises  made  to  the  boy's  mother  had  not 
been  fulfilled  when  she  was  sent  away. 

"  And  after  a  little  while  the  rich  man  fell  sick  ;  and 
he  grew  worse  thereafter  day  by  day.  And  his  people 
said  there  was  an  Iki-ryo  in  the  house.  Skilled 
physicians  did  all  they  could  for  him  ;  but  he  only 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  physicians  at 
last  confessed  they  had  no  hope.  The  wife  made 
offerings  at  the  Ugigami  and  prayed  to  the  gods ;  but 
the  gods  gave  answer  :  He  must  die  unless  he  obtain 
forgiveness  from  one  whom  he  wronged,  and  undo 
the  wrong  by  making  just  amend.  For  there  is  an 
Iki-ryo  in  your  house. 
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"Then  the  sick  man  remembered,  and  was  conscience 
smitten  and  sent  out  servants  to  bring  the  woman  back 
to  his  home.  But  she  was  gone,  lost  somewhere  among 
the  forty  millions  of  the  Empire.  And  the  sickness 
grew  ever  worse ;  and  search  was  made  in  vain,  and 
the  weeks  passed.  At  last  there  came  to  the  gate  a 
peasant  who  said  that  he  knew  the  place  to  which 
the  woman  had  gone  and  that  he  would  journey  to 
find  her  if  means  were  supplied  of  travel.  But  the 
sick  man,  hearing,  cried  out :  '  No.  She  would  never 
forgive  me  in  her  heart,  because  she  could  not.  It  is  too 
late.'  And  he  died.  After  which  the  widow  and  the 
relatives  and  the  little  boy  abandoned  the  new  house 
and  strangers  entered  thereto." 

The  writer  continues — and  herein  lies  the  interest  of 
the  tale — "  curiously  enough,  the  people  spoke  harshly 
concerning  the  mother  of  the  boy,  holding  her  to  blame 
for  the  haunting.  I  thdught  it  very  strange  at  first, 
not  because  I  had  formed  any  positive  judgment  as 
to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case.  Indeed,  I  could 
not  form  such  a  judgment,  for  I  could  not  learn  the 
full  details  of  the  story ;  I  thought  the  criticism  of 
the  people  very  strange,  notwithstanding.  Why? 
Simply  because  there  is  nothing  voluntary  about  the 
sending  of  an  Iki-ryo.  It  is  not  witchcraft  at  all.  The 
Iki-ryo  goes  forth  without  the  knowledge  of  the  person 
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whose  emanation  it  is.  You  will  now  understand  why 
I  thought  the  condemnation  of  the  young  woman  very 
strange.  But  you  could  scarcely  guess  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

"  It  is  a  religious  one,  involving  conceptions  totally 
unknown  to  the  West.  She,  from  whom  the  Iki-ryo 
proceeded,  was  not  blamed  by  the  people  as  a  witch. 
They  never  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  created 
with  her  knowledge.  They  even  sympathised  with 
what  they  deemed  to  be  her  just  plaint.  They  blamed 
her  only  for  having  been  too  angry,  for  not  controlling 
sufificiently  her  unspoken  resentment,  because  she 
should  have  known  that  anger,  secretly  indulged,  can 
have  ghostly  consequences^ 

The  writer,  whose  narration  I  have  just  quoted,  says  : 
"  The  solution  of  the  problem  was  a  religious  one, 
involving  conceptions  totally  unknown  to  the  West." 
But  is  this  so  ?  They  have  taken  shape  in  the  West  in 
the  belief  in  the  Evil  Eye.  Only  with  us  this  truth, 
which  is  none  other  than  the  power  of  conscience, 
suffers  the  same  inversion  that  in  this  story  is  displayed. 
The  finality  and  despair  in  the  man's  exclamation, 
"  It  is  too  late ;  she  would  not  because  she  could  not," 
had  less  relation  to  the  woman,  had  he  known  it,  than 
to  himself.  It  was  because  he,  though  perhaps  only 
half-consciously,  knew  he  was    to  blame  that  he  lived 
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all  those  years  with  a  weight  upon  his  prosperity,  and 
ended  by  succumbing  to  its  force.  In  the  tradition  of 
the  Evil  Eye  the  illiterate  mind,  cursed  by  a  sense  of 
having  warred  against  its  diviner  self,  attributes  its 
dis-ease  to  the  exerted  will-power  of  the  one  injured. 
So  superstition,  growing  from  a  truth,  like  a  twisted 
fungus  from  a  still  living  tree,  comes  to  regard  the  self- 
imposed  results  of  "  sins  of  thought,  of  stubborn  evil 
done,"  as  an  exterior  force,  an  active  spirit  of  revenge. 

But  only  so  far  may  we  lay  claim  to  understanding 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  injured 
woman  in  the  tale.  It  would  not  occur  readily  to  the 
mass  of  Western  idea  to  push  the  explanation  of  the 
Iki-ryo  to  the  subtler  conclusions  of  Eastern  thought. 
Yet  there  is  a  saying  in  our  religion  that  touches  on 
this  theme;  and  disowning,  as  it  does  so  completely,  any 
personal  correction,  or  the  idea  of  an  avenging  God,  it 
is  at  one  with  much  in  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine 
of  Buddhism.  "I  judge  him  not,'dui  the  word  that 
I  have  spoken,  judgeth  him.' "  These  words  tell 
of  the  force  of  spiritual  sequence  not  only  of 
act  but  of  thought ;  a  force  influencing,  in  a  varying 
degree,  even  the  outward  circumstances  of  our  lives. 

To  the  self  accusing  there  is  irony  in  the  words, 
"  let  the  counsel  of  thine  own  heart  stand,  for  there  is  no 
man  more  faithful  unto  thee  than  it!' 

But  this  story  is  stimulative  to  thought.     The  exist- 
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ence  of  the  Shi-ryo,  who  are,  as  the  Japanese  writer 
pleasingly  says,  merely  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  may 
be  open  to  doubt ;  but  Iki-ryo — the  ghosts  of  the  living 
— these  surely  are  true  ?  But  it  is  lives  they  haunt,  not 
houses. 

Pamela  Glenconner. 
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ENDYMION. 

How  gentle  is  Love's  last  closure  of  the  hand, 

How  delicate  are  lips  that  kiss  goodbye  ; 

Can   mercies  be   more  tender  than  a  sigh 

Prolong'd  to  soothe  the  longing  sighs  have  fanned  ? 

What  do  you  now  beseech  ?     I  understand, 

But  you  should  know  I   am  yours,  to  live  or  die, 

As  you  bestow  your  love,  or  else  deny 

Your  love,  to  leave  me  listless  and  unmann'd. 

You  were  my  Moon,  so  beautiful  and   far, 
And  wrapt  from  me  in  altitudes  unguessed, 
That  even  when  you  lay  upon  my  breast 
You   did  no  more  descend  than  does  a  star 
Mirror'd  one   moment  in   a  wave's  unrest ; 
Or  did   I   burn  within  your  crystal   spar  ? 

G.    IV. 


{ 
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ANAGRAM   ON    A   CHILD'S   NAME. 

P  EN  NY-ROYAL  rich  to  Spend, 

A  pples  in  her  cheeks  to  blend, 

M  arigold  her  locks  to  twine, 

E  ye-bright  in  her  looks  to  shine, 

L  adies-slipper,  her  foot-gear — 

A  11  these,  my  little  Love  shall  wear. 

Edwin  Barrow,  1881, 


The  wind  blows  on  the  heath, 
And  the  same  stars  shine. 

The  same  Earth  underneath. 
As  when  she  was  mine. 

But  now  the  wind  is  colder. 
The  stars  all  seem  so  dim  : 

My  Mother  Earth  is  older. 

There's  no  sound  in  the  stream. 
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The  complete  inadequacy  of  words  is  grievous. 
And  it  is  more  than  inadequacy :  they  have  a  per- 
versive tendency,  and  succeed  very  often  in  giving  an 
impression  which  is  opposite  to  what  was  intended. 
This  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  Earth ;  in  a  freer  state 
we  will  only  have  to  *'  flash "  towards  one  another 
and  in  that  we  will  understand  more  than  we  now  can, 
in  long  speeches.  Another  thing  is,  that  people's  lives 
are  like  a  lot  of  circles,  separate,  touching,  or  over- 
lapping. It  is  only  when  they  overlap  that  they  are 
at  one. 

Furthermore,  everything  here  is  understood  by 
symbols ;  both  the  good  things  and  the  bad.  We 
often  do  not  notice  them  till  we  see  the  symbols,  just 
as  we  often  do  not  notice  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing  from,  till  we  see  a  weather-cock.  Disembodied 
spirits  are  different ;  they  are^  absolutely,  and  have  no 
use  for  symbols.  They  do  not  want  to  hold  hands 
to  show  sympathy,  for  they  know  sympathy  when  it  is 
there. 

Then  if  two  people  could  arrive  at  a  perfect  state  of 
Love  it  would  make  no  matter  to  them  whether  they 
are    present   together  or   not.     They  would   know   all 
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w.as  right  without  the  intervention  of  any  material 
medium.  A  perfect  state  is  unobtainable  here,  so 
Lovers  kiss.     A  kiss  is  a  symbol. 

It  seems  we  are  unable  to  walk  without  the  crutches 
of  symbolism  here  ;  and  we  mustn't  complain  of  them, 
as  they  are  the  only  means  we  have  of  walking. 

The  more  cultivated  people  are,  the  more  they  can 
love,  because  they  are  able  to  attach  a  higher  meaning 

to  symbols ;  just  as  the  symbol  I  dx    means  nothing  to 

J  CJO 

you,  very  little  to  me,  but  is  clear  to  a  mathematician. 
Now  comes  a  paradox.  The  higher  we  get  the  more 
we  see  that  symbols  are  an  impediment,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  understand  more  by  them,  and  so  need 
them  more. 

But  for  sure  a  "mountain-top"  will  be  found  sooner 
or  later,  and  then  words  will  become  meteors.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  ask  each  other  to  understand ;  to 
understand  all  the  things  we  do  not  say  now.  There 
are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  are  all  meant. 

E.  P.  L. 
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While  a  man  is  living  he  is  not  conscious  of  his  own 
life ;  it  becomes  audible  to  him,  like  a  sound,  after  a 
lapse  of  time. 


O,  MY  garden — the  tangled  paths  by  the  small  pond 
— the  little  sandy  spot  below  the  tumbledown  dike, 
where  I  used  to  fish  for  minnows !  And  you,  tall 
Birch  trees,  with  long,  hanging  branches,  from  beyond 
which  came  floating  a  carter's  song,  broken  by  the 
uneven  jolting  of  the  cart,  I  send  you  my  last  farewell. 
On  parting  with  Life  it  is  to  you — to  you  alone — that 
I  stretch  out  my  hands.  Would  I  might  once  more 
inhale  the  fresh,  sharp  fragrance  of  the  pine-trees,  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  mown  grass  in  the  fields  of  my  home. 
Would  I  might  hear  once  more  the  tinkle  of  the  cracked 
bell  of  our  parish  church,  once  more  lie  in  the  cool 
shade  under  the  oak  sapling  on  the  slope  of  the  familiar 
hill ;  once  more  watch  the  moving  track  of  the  wind 
flitting,  a  dark  wave,  over  the  tawny  grass  of  our 
meadow  ! 

From  "  The  Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man," 
by  Ivan   Turguenev. 
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"  For  this  violence,  may  a  company  of  wild  horse- 
men rise  up,  like  a  host  of  rough  caterpillars,  and 
consume  them." 

This  is  a  grace  a  lunatic  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  before  taking  his  medicine. 


Fancy  plays  like  a  squirrel  in  its  circular  prison 
and  is  happy,  but  imagination  is  a  pilgrim  on  the 
earth,  and  her  home  is  in  heaven.  Shut  her  from 
the  fields  of  the  celestial  mountains,  bar  her  from 
breathing  their  lofty  sun-warmed  air,  and  we  may 
as  well  turn  upon  her  the  last  bolt  of  the  Tower 
of  Famine,  and  give  the  keys  to  the  keeping  of  the 
wildest  surge  that  washes  Capraja  and  Gorgora. 

"  The  Imagination  Penetrative^'  Ruskin 
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Have  we  not  given  man  two  eyes  and  two  lips, 
And  guided  him  unto  the  Two  Roads  ? 
Yet  he  applieth  himself  not  unto  the  ascent. 
And  what  shall  cause  thee  to  know  what   the  ascent 
is? 

Freeing  the  captive, 

Giving  food  in  the  day  ot  want 

To  the  orphan  who  is  alone, 

Or  to  the  poor,  that  lieth  in  the  dust. 

Further,  the  Righteous  must  be  of  those  that  believe, 
and  that  stir  up  one  another  unto  steadfastness, 
and  compassion 

These  are  the  Heirs  of  Blessedness. 

From  the  Koran. 
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People  who  have  not  got  all  that  they  could  desire, 
have  two  courses  open  to  them.  The  first,  and  the 
one  most  generally  adopted  is  to  complain,  and 
to  grumble.  The  other,  is  to  be  very  thankful  for 
all  things  they  have  got.  If  you  can  put  your  finger 
on  a  day  in  the  calendar,  and  say,  "  that  was  a  happy 
day,"  it  is  a  great  deal.  One  whole  day  perfect ; 
the  joy  and  beauty  of  it  only  made  more  clear  because 
all  other  days  are  not  the  same.  A  day  like  that 
stands  out  from  other  days  ;  but  if  one  came  too  often 
the  taste  for  pure  enjoyment  would  be  dulled. 

When  the  might-have-been  speculations  sadden,  let 
the  have-been  facts  rejoice. 

E.  P.  L. 


24 
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For  like  a  child,  sent  with  a  fluttering  light, 
To  feel  his  way  along  a  gusty  night, 
Man  walks  the  world.     Again,  and  yet  again. 
The  lamp  by  fits  of  passion  shall  be  slain ; 
But  shall  not  He,  that  sent  him  from  the  door, 
Relight  the  lamp  once  more,  and  yet  once  more? 

Edward  Fitzgerald. 


The  light  of  every  soul  burns  upward ;   but  most  of 
them  are  candles  in  the  wind. 

George  Meredith. 
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Not  on  sad  Stygian  shore,  nor  in  clear  sheen 

Of  far  Elysian  plane,  shall  we  meet  those 

Among  the   dead  whose  pupils  we  have  been, 

Nor  those  great  shades  whom  we  have  held  as  foes; 

No  mead  of  Asphodel   our  feet  shall  tread, 

Nor  shall  we  look  each  other  in  the  face, 

To  love,  or  hate  each  other  being  dead, 

Hoping  some  praise,  or  fearing  some  disgrace. 

We  shall  not  argue,  saying,  "  'Twas  thus,"  or  "  thus," 

Our  argument's  whole  drift  we  shall  forget, 

Who's  right,  who's  wrong,  'twill  be  all  one  to  us, 

We  shall  not  even  know  that  we  have  met. 

Yet  meet  we  shall,  and  part,  and  meet  again, 

Where  dead  men  meet,  on  lips  of  living  men. 

Samuel  Butler. 
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"  Have  patience,"  I  replied,  "  we  are  full  of  social 
wrong  ;  and,  may  be,  our  wildest  dreams  are  but  the 
needful  preludes  of  the  Truth  ;  for  me  the  genial  day, 
the  happy  crowd,  the  sport,  half  science,  fill  me  with 
a  faith  ;  this  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child  yet 
in  the  go-cart.     Let  us  have  patience,  friend."     * 


There  is  Hope.  And  Love,  too,  the  great  Consoler, 
will  not  forsake  man.  It  will  be  a  higher  and  healthier 
love  than  ours  now-a-days,  equally  distant  from  that 
of  Don  Juan  or  that  of  Werther.  Once  there 
was  marriage  by  rape.  Love  was  almost  unknown. 
Marriage  by  purchase  followed,  and  conjugal  affection 
was  rare.  Marriage  by  contract  we  have  yet;  one  day 
marriage  by  selection,  a  Eugenic  bond  will  come 
about ;   then    Love   will   be  permanent. 

Then  man  may  realize  a  threefold  Ideal:  The  physical 
beauty  that  the  Grecian  sculptors  have  shown  us  in 
their  statues  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mind  which  the 
great  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  possessed  ;  and  the 
Spiritual  Love  and  Hope  which  inspired  the  Vita 
Nuova. 
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Man  will  unite  within  himself  these  partial  ex- 
cellences ;  these  scattered  units  of  that  archetype — the 
Higher- man.     * 

I  TEACH  you  the  man  that  is  to  be — the  Higher  Man. 
Man  is  something  that  is  to  be  surpassed.  What  have 
you  done  to  surpass  him  ?  The  Higher  Man  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Earth.  I  conjure  you,  my  Brethren, 
remain  true  to  the  Earth,  and  do  not  believe  those  who 
speak  to  you  of  hopes  beyond  this  Earth. 

Man  is  a  rope  stretched  between  the  animal  and  the 
Higher  man  ;  a  rope  over  an  abyss.  What  is  great  in 
Man  is,  that  he  is  a  Bridge,  and  not  a  Goal.  What  can 
be  loved  in  Man  is,  that  he  is  a  transition  and  a  destruc- 
tion. I  love  those  who  know  not  how  to  live  except 
in  perishing.  I  love  him  who  longeth  for  perception,  in 
order  that  some  day  the  Higher  Man  may  live. 

A  NEW  Will  do  I  teach  ;  to  long  for  the  path  that 
Man  hath  hitherto  followed  blindly,  and  to  call  it  Good' 
and  no  longer  to  slink  from  it  as  do  the  sickly  and 
the  dying.  More  honestly  and  purely  speaketh  the 
healthy  body,  it  speaketh  of  the  significance  of  the 
Earth.  There  is  more  reason  in  thy  body  than  in  thy 
best  wisdom.  /  do  not  go  your  way,  ye  despisers  of 
the  Body  !  Ye  are  no  bridges  towards  the  Man  that 
is  to  be,  the  Higher  Man. 
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Man  hath  been  only  hitherto  an  attempt.  We  fight 
step  by  step  with  the  Giant,  Chance.  There  are  a 
thousand  paths  that  have  never  yet  been  trodden. 
Arise  !  ye  lonely  ones,  one  day  shall  ye  be  a  people  ! 
Out  of  you  a  chosen  people  shall  arise,  and  from  these, 
the  Higher  Man. 

I  WALK  among  men  as  among  fragments  of  the  future, 
the  future  which  I  foresee. 

We  must  fight  against  everything  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  creating  of  Great  Men.  Let  it  not  be  your 
honour  whence  ye  came — but  whither  you  go.  Ye 
shall  love  the  Land  of  your  Children,  the  undiscovered 
Land  in  the  most  distant  Seas. 

Thou  can'st  not  think  highly  enough  of  Woman,  the 
perfect  Woman  is  a  higher  and  rarer  type  of  humanity 
than  the  perfect  Man. 

Let  the  beam  of  a  star  shine  in  a  Woman's  love. 
Let  every  Woman's  hope  be  "  May  I  bear  the  Higher 
Man." 

Marriage,  so  call  I  the  will  of  twain  to  create  one 
that  is  more  than  those  that  created  it — and  their 
reverence  for  each  other.  But  that  which  far  too 
many  know  as  Marriage  is  one  long  stupidity. 
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Even  your  best  Love  is  but  a  torch  to  guide  you  into 
loftier  paths. 

Love-marriages,  so-called,  have  Error  as  their  father 
Need  as  their  mother;  rather  say,  "Give  us  a  set  term, 
and  a  trial  marriage,  that  we  may  see  if  we  be  worthy 
for  the  great  marriage."  Thus  do  I  advise  all  honest 
souls.  For  not  only  shall  ye  continue  yourselves 
onward,  but  upward. 

I  welcome  all  the  signs  announcing  that  a  more  virile 
and  more  warlike  era  is  beginning,  which  will  again  hold 
Bravery  in  the  highest  honour.  That  era  has  to 
prepare  a  way  to  a  still  higher  one,  and  has  to 
accumulate  the  energy  which  will  one  day  be  needed 
by  it ; — the  era  which  will  carry  heroism  into  percep- 
tion, an  era  that  will  wage  war  for  the  sake  of 
Thoughts,  and  of  their  consequences. 

Nietzsche. 
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Recalling  these  streams,  the  main  natural  features 
of  London,  from  the  graves  in  which  they  are  now 
entombed,  there  is  something  affecting  in  the  thought 
that  after  all,  we  are  not  so  far  removed  from  our  Mother 
Earth  as  we  might  have  supposed.  There  is  a  quaint 
humour  in  the  fact  that  the  great  arteries  of  our  crowded 
streets,  the  vast  sewers  which  cleanse  our  habitations, 
are  fed  by  the  life-blood  of  those  old  and  living 
streams  ;  that  underneath  our  tread  the  Tyburn,  the 
Holborn,  and  the  Fleet,  and  the  Wall  Brook,  are  still 
pursuing  their  ceaseless  course,  still  ministering  to  the 
good  of  man,  though  in  a  far  different  fashion  than 
when  the  Druids  drank  of  their  sacred  springs,  and  the 
Saxons  were  baptized  in   their  rushing  waters. 

Dean  Stanley. 


Watchful    of  lizards,   a   warm    friend    to    trees,    a 

studious  ^traveller  in  stony  places  which  to  his  eyes  were 

not   barren ;    contemplative,    cheerful,    simple-hearted 

Bernard  [Palissy  passed  out  of  the  cover  of  his  native 

wood. 

Henry    Morley. 

Excerpt  from  the  Life  of  Bernard  Palissy. 
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Heber,  when  writing  his  "  Palestine,"  described  the 
rise  of  Solomon's  Temple  as  follows  : — "  Like  the 
green  grass,  the  noiseless  fabric  grew ; "  and  Scott 
suggested  it  should  be  altered  to  its  present  form : — 
"Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  fabric  grew." 

Dean  Stanley. 


Geber  was  the  name  of  a  German  alchemist  who 
lived  in  the  seventh  century.  He  mingled  his  speech 
plentifully  with  words  and  phrases  that  made  him 
in  men's  minds  the  model  of  elocution,  but  he  has 
left  his  own  name  to  the  future  uses  of  the  world  as 
the  exponent  of  a  style  of  speech,  called  in  his  honour 
Gibberish. 

Henry  Morle/s  "  Life  of  Palissy." 
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I. 


How  is  it,  physically,  when  you  suffer  cold  or  heat  ?  It 
is  that  your  body  is  out  of  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings. When  you  feel  cold  it  is  because  the  temperature 
of  your  body  is  higher  than  the  air  around  you,  and 
when  you  suffer  from  heat  it  is  because  your  tempera- 
ture is  lower.  When  the  affections  of  the  Soul  are 
cold  and  almost  dead,  when  it  cannot  bear  the  heat 
of  the  Heavenly  atmosphere,  full  of  love  and  compassion, 
which  surrounds  it,  it  is,  to  it,  a  hell  of  fire.  The  rich 
man  asked  for  water  and  apparently  he  did  not  obtain 
it,  but  the  moment  he  began  to  care  for  and  remember 
his  brothers,  at  that  moment  his  thirst  began  to  be 
quenched  and  the  intolerable  torment  to  diminish. 
"  Between  us  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  "  ;  This  gulf  is  not 
one  of  place,  or  of  time ;  it  is  no  artificial  barrier,  but 
simply  the  great  gulf  which  separates,  for  a  time,  those 
who  are  not  one  in  spirit.  Even  on  Earth  there 
are  often  two  most  closely  united  together  outwardly, 
but  within  Heaven  and  Hell  are  not  so  far  apart 
as  their  spirits.  So  after  Death,  the  Evil  is  not 
separated  from  the  Good,  the   tares  from   the  wheat ; 
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but  both  grew  together  till  the  day  when  the  evil  has 
died  in  the  furnace  of  suffering,  and  the  wheat  is 
ready  to  be  gathered   into  the  Heavenly  garner 


II. 


Lazarus,  the  poor  man,  is  a  good  type  of  another  large 
class.  There  are  many  who  let  themselves  be  borne 
along  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  without  any  struggle 
to  make  nature  subservient  to  them.  Such  people  are 
generally  poor,  and  are  often  oppressed  by  the  tyrant  ; 
they  simply  suffer  when  they  might  find  a  remedy  for 
their  complaint,  and  their  faculties,  being  not  misused, 
but  unused,  lie  dormant,  and  so  are  feeble  when  they 
pass  over  to  the  spirit  world.  Such,  indeed,  need  to  be 
carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom,  where  the 
mere  absence  of  physical  discomfort  produces  a  sense 
of  happiness  for  the  time,  and  the  great  gulf  keeps  them 
from  all  activity  till  they  have  grown  stronger.  So  are 
they  comforted,  and  when  strong  enough  they,  too,  take 
their  share  in  a  furnace  that  purifies.  "  Purgatory  "  is  a 
true  image  of  speech.  No  impatience  nor  contempt  is 
felt  by  the  "  angels "  or  the  higher  spirits.  In  their 
wider  views  of  life  they  see  that  by  many  paths  all  will 
be  led  in  time  to  the  heavenly  city. 
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in. 

Then,  what  of  those  whose  spirits  are  so  earth-bound 
that  they  seem  unable  to  tear  themselves  away  from 
their  surroundings?  Those  whose  passions  have  been 
so  strong  on  earth,  and  strong  for  earth  alone,  finding 
little  or  nothing  in  their  new  life  which  is  sympathetic 
to  them  ;  these  return  in  spirit  to  the  world  they  have 
quitted,  and  live  over  and  over  again  the  past.  From 
these  come  most  of  those  "  appearances,"  the  ghosts 
that  figure  in  many  stories  throughout  the  ages,  that 
touch  on  the  supernatural,  so-called.  For  anxious  to 
renew,  however  faintly,  their  old  impressions,  they  draw 
to  themselves  a  physical  covering,  a  body,  which  is  to 
them  a  medium  they  can  use  by  which  to  see,  and  hear, 
and  feel.  They  succeed  but  partially,  for  the  link 
between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  is  not  truly 
reunited,  and  the  sensations  are  shadowy  and  dim. 
It  is  such  as  these  who  may  be  helped  by  prayers  for 
the  dead. 


IV. 


Then  what  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  outwardly 
correct,  who  have  yet  been  wanting  in  the  true  spirit  of 
love,  so  that  they  have  been  really  dead  while  they 
seemed  to  live? 
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With  a  strong  sense  of  their  own  righteousness,  and 
with  low  thoughts  of  others,  these  Pharisees,  these 
Idolaters,  of  whatever  sect  or  religion  they  may  have 
been,  have  their  nature  completely  engrossed  with  their 
own  sufficiency.  These  for  a  long  time  remain  in  the 
valley,  closed,  shut  in,  where  the  Sun  of  Life  cannot 
warm  them  with  his  rays.  They  are  in  the  prison  of 
Self  and  the  change  of  Death  can  bring  about  no 
immediate  change  in  these. 

Only  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  are  there  countless 
and  innumerable  opportunities  of  learning  hatred  for  a 
former  state.     So  these,  too,  in  time,  are  led. 


V. 

Our  birth  into  the  spirit  world  differs  in  almost  every 
point  from  our  birth  into  the  earthly.  We  owe  our 
earthly  body  to  others.  We  owe  our  psychic  body  to 
ourselves.  The  state  of  development  in  which  we 
arrive  in  the  spirit  world  depends  on  our  past  life,  and 
we  may  be  said  to  be  born  there  as  infants,  as  children, 
or  as  mature  beings,  according  to  our  past  life  and 
present  state. 

Our  psychic  body  is  being  formed  within  the  earthly 
during  our  earthly  life.  But  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
formed  are  not  earthly,  they  are  finer,  rarer,  though  still 
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material,  and  they  are  capable  of  outward  manifestation 
to  the  psychic  vision. 

The  clay  out  of  which  the  Spirit  of  Life  creates  our 
new  bodies  is  not  the  old  red  Earth,  not  the  old  Adam, 
but  is  like  unto  the  resurrection  body  of  Christ.  A  body 
which  could  not  see  corruption,  which  the  grave  could 
not  hold,  though  it  might  be  guarded  closely. 

Some  pages  from  "  I  awoke." 
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Alas  !  Alas !  what  impious  hands  are  these  ? 
They  have  cut  down  my  dark  mysterious  trees, 

Defied  the  brooding  spell 

That  sealed  my  sacred  well, 
Broken  my  father's  fixed  and  ancient   bars. 

And  on  the  mouldering  shade, 

Wherein  my  dead  were  laid, 
Let  in  the  cold  clear  aspect  of  the  stars. 

Slumber  hath  held  the  grove  for  years  untold  : 
Is  there  no  reverence  for  a  peace  so  old  ? 

Is  there  no  seemly  awe 

For  bronze-engraven  law. 
For  dust  beatified  and  saintly  name  ? 

When   they  shall  see  the  shrine 

Princes  have  held  divine, 
Will  they  not  bow  before  the  eternal  flame  ? 
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Vain !  vain  !  the  wind  of  heaven  for  ages  long 
Hath    whispered      manhood :    "  Let     thine    arms    be 
strong ! 

Hew  down  and  fling  away, 

The  growth  that  veils  decay, 
Scatter  the  shrine  that  chokes  the  living  spring. 

Scorn  hatred,  scorn  regret, 

Dig  deep  and  deeper  yet. 
Love  not  the  quest  for  word  of  saint  or  king. 

Dig  deeper  yet,  though  the  world  brand  thee  now, 
The  faithful  labour  of  an  impious  brow. 

May  for  thy  race  redeem. 

The  source  of  that  last  stream 
Once  given  the  thirst  of  all  the  Earth,  to  slake. 

Nay,  thou,  too,  e'er  the  end, 

The  weary  knee  may'st  bend, 
And  in  thy  trembling  hands  that  water  take." 

Henry  Newbolt. 
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There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
departure  from  recognised  rules  by  one  who  has 
learned  to  obey  them,  and  neglect  of  them  through 
want  of  training  or  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  under- 
standing. Before  you  can  be  eccentric  you  must 
know  where  the  circle  is. 

"  The  Story  of  my  Life." 
By  Ellen   Terry. 


25 
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December  days  were  brief  and  chill, 
The  winds  of  March  were  wild  and  drear, 
And,  Hearing  and  receding,  still 
Spring  never  would,  we  thought,   be  here. 
The  leaves  that  burst,  the  suns  that  shine, 
Had    not  the  less  their  certain  date, 
But  thou,  O  human  heart  of  mine, 
Be  still,  refrain  thyself,  and  wait. 

Put  forth  thy  leaf,  thou  lofty  plane 
East  wind  and  frost  are  safely  gone, 
With  zephyr  mild  and  balmy  rain 
The  summer  comes  serenely  on  ; 
Earth,  air,  and  sun   and   skies  combine 
To  promise  all  that's  kind   and   fair, 
But  thou,  O  human  heart  of  mine. 
Be  still,  contain  thyself,  and  bear. 

A.  H.  Clough. 
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In  his  loneliness  and  fixedness  Man  yearneth  towards 
the  journeying  moon  and  stars,  that  still  sojourn, 
yet  still  move  onward  ;  and  everywhere  the  blue 
sky  belongs  to  them,  and  is  their  appointed  rest, 
and  their  native  country,  and  their  own  natural 
home,  which  they  enter  unannounced  as  lords  that 
are  certainly  expected,  and  yet  there  is  a  silent  joy 
at  their  arrival. 

S.    T.   Coleridge. 
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In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength. 
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